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HE DIDN'T- 


YOU CAN be a “He-Did’er” just by speaking up! 
For if you were slowed up by production diffi- 


culties with your pack this season, or... 


If youw’re worried about postwar competition 
—and how you can meet it with a low-cost 
package that has high-sales appeal, or... 


If some particular processing problem is 
plaguing you... 


Speak up! Ask for our help! Just ask, that’s 
all: there are no strings attached if you are a 


customer of American Can Company. 


We'll arrange for a meeting with you. And... 


You'll get all the benefit of our 44 years of 
experience in solving canning problems. 

You'll get the value of that added experience 
we’ve gathered in our war work with Uncle Sam. 


You'll get the full co-operation of our labora- 
tories—among the most extensive in the country. 


And you'll get all this friendly assistance at 
no cost whatsoever! 


American Can Company 
230 PARK AVENUE feawco) NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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EDITORIALS 


largely free of labor troubles, now so prevalent 

throughout the country and seemingly in all other 
industries, it may think that it can sit back compla- 
cently and let the battles rage, as of no interest to it. 
If these labor disputes are honest differences of opin- 
ion between the workers and the employers there may 
be no particular danger to this industry from its pres- 
ent complacency. And it is not well to take too seri- 
ously the many rumors going the rounds: that the 
strikes are communist-inspired for the purpose of dis- 
rupting all industry and bringing our economic status 
into ruin; that employers are merely trying to regain 
the old whip-hand they possessed before the war, etc., 
etc. President Truman, in his radio address on Tues- 
day night of this week, very creditably covered this 
labor question, and answered the popular idea that 
wages cannot be raised without a proportionate ad- 
vance in the price of the products. And he instanced 
that much is being attempted at Washington to clarify 
and help the situation, to the end that reconversion 
now just starting may proceed rapidly and well. The 
note in this, that profits have been so satisfactory that 
higher wages can be granted without much harm to 
the stockholders, is not to be overlooked, and will be 
accepted by most business men with a smile of ac- 
knowledgement. But you heard the President’s ad- 
dress or read the reports of it in the daily papers, and 
we need not repeat here. 

What the industry must consider, however, is the 
ultimate effect of these strikes and the lost time and 
wages, upon the demand for canned foods, and the 
kindred items of our industry. So far the strikers 
have been living on their savings, and have not ceased 
to buy the best food and as much as they wish, but 
there must come an end to this, the savings will dis- 
appear or be heavily reduced, and then will come the 
slacking off of demand for your products as well as 
for all others. Strikes are always costly, and particu- 
larly to the strikers, so much so that the wonder is 
that the members of the unions permit their “walking 
delegates” and overlords, to force so many days and 
weeks of suffering upon them, when with the proper 


G sree EFFECTS—Because the industry has been 
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disposition, as President Truman pointed out, they 
might have settled all matters in consultations based 
upon an honest give and take plan. The charge that 
these over-lords of the unions have to make these 
demonstrations to insure their continued positions— 
doing something for their unions—is not without 
merit. It is about time the members of the unions 
wake up to this. The retort will be made that the 
members vote upon the strike or not, but one can’t help 
but feel that such voting is about on a par with those 


under Stalin and Hitler, when they wanted their own 


ways. 

Due to the excessive popular demand for all sorts 
of canned foods, and the scarcity in the supplies, our 
industry does not feel these effects as it would have 
in the days before the war when stocks were ample 
and carry-overs too generous: Fortunately this is so 
at present, and we can see no change in the situation 
at least through 1946, because the taste for canned 
foods on the part of the public is genuine and continu- 
ing, and it will take more than you have produced in 
any one year yet to over-supply that demand—always 
provided the goods are of an entirely acceptable qual- 
ity. And you understand what that means as well as 
we do. If the industry kills this splendid popular feel- 
ing through trying to fool it with poor goods, it will 
be nothing less than a calamity. But it will take the 
action of every single one in the industry—canner, 
broker, distributor and retailer—to insure that con- 
tinuing prosperity. In the first place the canner must 
pack the quality, the broker must pass it on for exactly 
what it is, and similarly the distributor and the re- 
tailer, with no exaggerations as to the exact quality at 
the retailing end. Too many of the goods have no 
means of insuring that fair treatment of the consumer ; 
in other words the canners have no way to protect 
their goods until they get upon the consumer’s table, 
as the labeling and selling are done today. They could 
protect their own goods, if they had the intestinal 
fortitude (guts, to you) to label the goods for exactly 


what the canner knows them to be, yea a plain state- 
ment of quality which any housewife could understand. 


No one buys anything without some idea of the quality 
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—except canned foods, one of the most important of 
buys, foods preserved in cans. 


FURTHER EFFECTS—But after saying all this 
the canner will do well to keep in mind that the settle- 
ment of these strikes in favor of labor will most cer- 
tainly soon be reflected in the wages the canners must 
pay their labor. In other words, for the staple canners 
next canning season but for all canners who operate 
throughout the season beginning almost at once, their 
labor costs will mount. The industry has not been out 
in this terrific storm without getting wet. When the 
battles end, as we hope they will soon though we doubt 
it, higher wages will be in effect, and as an industry 
you will have to get in step with this new development 
—pay higher wages all down the line. Therefore, 
since many buyers are anxious to place orders for 1946 
packs look carefully to the labor cost item. You can’t 
afford to tie yourself up with contracts made upon the 
basis of cost of 1945 packs. Remember these wage 
advances will likely pertain all down the line, from the 
fertilizer and seeds you use through all the items that 
go to complete the packs, and even the selling of them. 
Canned foods will undoubtedly come under that cate- 
gory which the President says may require some ad- 
vance in prices, from the wage advances, but not all 
of these and possibly few if any. Profits in this in- 
dustry are not bad, and have not been bad for some- 
time. We can all see the sense in taking wage advances 
out of the heavy profits of others, but are loath to 
admit that possibility with our own business. But im- 
proved methods of selling will probably take care of 
all such cases, and we refer to general marketing 
methods. A comparatively small profit, regularly 
taken on a big volume of goods is now seen to be much 
preferable to a fat profit, taken once, and upon limited 
amounts of goods. The consumers will buy more goods 
priced upon a small profit basis than when the goods 
are held at high prices for large profits. That is the 
new wisdom of marketing and it will work out, and 
you must expect to adopt it. 

Big money has become so common-place that we for- 
get the days when a small return of profit would have 
been most welcome. Old canners will recall those days. 
We recall one well known canner, doing a huge busi- 


ness in medium quality baked beans, saying to us that 
he would be satisfied with a profit of 5c per 100 of 
these cans of beans!! It is well to recall these things 
if only to make you enjoy the more the wealth you now 
receive from the same line of business. 


MORE TIN—News came this week that the Billitin 
Tin Mines down in the Straits Settlements, came 
through the war practically undamaged, needing only 
new electrical equipment to put them back into pro- 
duction, and that they produced 12% of the world’s tin 
supply before the war. You don’t know where Billitin 
is, nor care, but all such hopeful announcements are 
welcomed, in relation to the tin supply. 


RE: PATENTS—tThere is a move on foot in Con- 
gress, and well advanced we believe, to raise the re- 
strictions of the patent laws, which prohibit anyone 
from using the patented item, and to compel the 
patentee to permit use under a suitable royalty, thus 
un-freezing the patents. This could make a vast change 
in the conduct of business as we have known it. And. 
it looks like a coming action. 


PUZZLING—The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions has been considering an appropriation for $14 
million “for the supply and distribution of farm labor.” 
It is explained that much of it will be used to bring 
in foreign labor to supply the farmers and growers. 
During the war when such labor was as “scarce as 
hens’ teeth,” and more of it actually needed than nor- 
mal, one could understand such an appropriation; but 
now when labor is becoming plentiful, and the ranks 
of the unemployed are steadily growing, it seems ut- 
terly out of place. They are trying to reduce Govern- 
ment costs in the hope of lightening taxes, but appa- 
rently they need to shoo off the political hangers on 
who are ever after appropriations as creators of new 
jobs. The growers got through on the toughest job 
ever handed to anyone, producing record crops of foods 
for the war, and it is a fair guess that they can handle 
the after war job with what labor they have, offering 
however employment wherever needed, and lots of it 
will be needed. Let’s have needed legislation, but not 
needless spending. 


PARASITES SHOW PROMISE IN 
CORN BORER CONTROL 


Liberation of parasites of the Euro- 
pean corn borer in areas of New York 
State where borer damage has been par- 
ticularly heavy is proving sufficiently 
promising to encourage further study of 
the use of parasites in a long-range con- 
trol program. 

Three agencies are cooperating in the 
project, according to a brief report by 
Dr. L. A. Carruth, entomologist at the 
N. Y. State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has sent entomologists to Europe 
and the Orient to seek out insect para- 
sites of the corn borer and has developed 
colonies of parasites for liberation in 


this country. Within New York State, 
the work has been carried on by the Ex- 
periment Station and by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets, 
states Doctor Carruth. 

Thus far, two parasites have been 
found especially promising. One of these 
lays its eggs within the bodies of newly 
hatched corn borer larvae. There the 
parasite develops by a process known to 
science as ‘“polyembryony,” whereby 
eight to twenty mature parasites are 
produced from each egg. The other para- 
site lays its eggs within the eggs of the 
corn borer and grows during the egg and 
larval stages of the borer. These two 
parasites destroy many overwintered 
corn borers. 
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The selection of sites for parasite 
liberations has been governed by the 
amount of previous borer injury, ex- 
plains Doctor Carruth. Thus far, para- 
sites have been liberated on Long Island 
and in sweet corn growing areas in 
Orange, Ulster, Dutchess, Columbia, 
Rensselaer, Greene, Albany, Schenectady, 
Saratoga, Oneida, Onondaga, Monroe, 
Niagara, and Erie counties. 

“Tt will be a number of years before 
the real value of introduced parasites 
can be measured as a control of corn 
borer,” says Doctor Carruth. “At best 
it is expected that the parasites will 
serve as one more environmental factor 
operating against the corn borer within 
the State.” 
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CURRENT RESEARCH IN THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Progress in NCA-CMI “Nutritional Values of Canned Foods” Program—Canners welcome plant sanitation 


studies—Further courses planned - Some thoughts on Standards for Citrus Products 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES OF 
CANNED FOODS 


The program of research on the nutri- 
tional values of canned foods being spon- 
sored jointly by the National Canners 
Association and Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute is now in its fourth year of opera- 
tion. It is perhaps the most ambitious 
investigation of its sort yet directed to 
a single class of foods, and is certainly 
a great deal more extensive than would 
be indicated by its annual budgets. 

The program has several parts. The 
first one was to survey the nutritive 
values of canned foods as now manufac- 
tured, as a contribution to knowledge in 
this field, as a basis for planning further 
work and, at the time, as a basis for 
planning of adequate military and ci- 
vilian dietaries in war time. Other 
phases include the effect of large and 
small-scale methods of preparation for 
serving on certain vitamins, effect of 
canning operations on vitamin retention, 
effect of storage time and conditions, ete. 
The assay work has been carried on 
under grants to a number of colleges and 
universities having unusually good facili- 
ties and personnel for such work, and 
the results are being published from 
time to time by the people doing the 
work. 

THE CITRUS STUDY 


The first ‘year’s work included assays 
on 823 samples of food, representing 32 
different products. Among these were 
grapefruit segments, grapefruit juice, 
and orange juice. Thus, the work fur- 
nished for these citrus products, as well 
as for the others, a cross-section of 
values for ascorbic acid, carotene, thia- 
mine, niacin, calcium pantothenate and 
riboflavin, as well as proximate and 
mineral analyses. 

So far as citrus products are con- 
cerned, these results are probably of 
more interest in their quantitative than 
qualitative aspect, since they did not 
reveal any startling new facts about the 
nutritive values of these products, nor 
were they expected to. However, the 
method of sampling was chosen with the 
aim of smoothing out regional and intra- 
seasonal variations as much as possible, 
and this should entitle the average 
values to a good deal of confidence from 
nutritionists and dietitians. 


VITAMIN C RETENTION 


Whether properly or not, the vitamin 
C content of citrus products usually com- 
mands most attention in any nutritional 
consideration. In our findings, the vita- 
min C results were consistent with others 
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Presented at the meeting of the Florida 
Canners Association, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., October 20, 1945 


that have been obtained, and about what 
would be expected, considering the high 
degree of retention now known to obtain 
in canning these products. The latter is 
shown by the work reported last year 
from the Citrus Products Station in 
Winter Haven. This work, it will be re- 
called, consisted of surveys in twelve 
Florida canning plants and showed an 
average retention in canning grapefruit 
juice of 97.0 per cent of the ascorbic acid 
present in the extracted juice. As a part 
of the NCA-CMI program, a similar sur- 
vey was conducted in thirteen plants in 
the Rio Grande valley, and the average 
retention found there was 96.7 per cent. 
The agreement between the two figures, 
97.0 and 96.7 per cent, is close enough to 
make the average chemist very self- 
conscious indeed. It is obvious that with 
an average so near 100 per cent, the in- 
dividual values could seldom go below 94 
per cent, and that was actually the case. 


The retention during the canning proc- 
ess is only the first part of the story, of 
course, and there is much interest in the 
extent of loss of ascorbie acid between 
the time of canning and the time of con- 
sumption. There are already some pub- 
lished data on this subject, and more are 
being accumulated in the storage studies 
which are part of the NCA-CMI pro- 
gram. Naturally, short storage is bet- 
ter than long storage, as every sales 
manager will agree. The evidence also 
points to real advantages in low tempera- 
ture storage, not only from the stand- 
point of ascorbic acid, but also of flavor 
retention. There are indications that 
more and more use will be made of low 
temperature storage as a means of con- 
serving the appeal and nutritive value 
of citrus juices. 


PLANT SANITATION STUDIES 


Both the Washington and San Fran- 
cisco Laboratories, of the National Can- 
ners Association, are actively engaged in 
a program of gathering and diffusing 
knowledge on problems of plant sanita- 
tion. This project was begun last year 
and has already enlisted the cooperation 
of numerous other agencies, including 


State associations, health, departments, 
and colleges. 


There is no denying that an impetus 
to activity in this field is given by reali- 
zation that the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 contains a.provision lacking 
from the former act. The new law states 
that a food shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated “if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under unsanitary conditions 
whereby it may have become contami- 
nated with filth, or whereby it may have 
been rendered injurious to health .. .” 
(Section #402(a)(4). This has been 
actively enforced by seizure action, crimi- 
nal prosecution, and injunction, and it 
is expected that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will intensify its activities 
under this section. To be sure, in a re- 
cent compilation of criminal actions 
based on this section, canned goods footed 
the list, but there is no indication that 
the industry is inclined to smugness over 
that fact. 


SURVEYS WELCOMED 


It would be unfair to assume that in- 
terest in plant sanitation springs en- 
tirely from fear of the law. That has 
been definitely disproven in the contacts 
that have been made with canners 
throughout the country in conducting 
sample surveys. There is a genuine and 
strong desire for maintenance of sani- 
tary conditions, and in most cases where 
these were lacking it was due to lack of 
knowledge of how to recognize sources 
of contamination and deal with them. It 
is the purpose of our program to make 
such knowledge available and to assist 
canners in applying it. 

The sanitation project is being con- 
ducted somewhat differently in the East 
than on the West Coast. There it has 
been found desirable to place immediate 
emphasis on factory surveys, since the 
concentration of the industry makes this 
a logical approach. In the East, the in- 
dustry is more scattered and our pro- 
gram is being based on cooperation with 
local groups. The State canners’ asso- 
ciations are setting up their own sanita- 
tion committees, and our people are work- 
ing with them to develop local programs. 

In doing this, conference have been 
held with six such local groups in the 
East and Mid-west and in the near fu- 
ture similar meetings will be held with 
several Southern groups, including the 
Florida Canners Association. 

In addition, series of sample surveys 
have been made in several States in co- 
operation with State officials and other 
sanitarians, as well as spot surveys and 
inspe_tion of individual plants at the 
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CURRENT RESEARCH IN THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 7) 


request of canners. In all cases, it was 
possible to point out where better pre- 
cautions could be taken to prevent con- 
tamination of food during handling, or 
invasion of supplies of ingredients by 
rodents. Also, it was found that the 
surveys were welcomed and the recom- 
mendations made, however critical, were 
received with appreciation rather than 
resentment. 


COURSES PLANNED 


It is evident that if the demand for 
sanitary control develops as much as 
now seems likely, it will call for more 
trained persons than are now available. 
It is therefore gratifying to note that 
steps are being taken to provide the 
needed training for this work. The Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, is of- 
fering this year a new special training 
course in plant sanitation, which began 
October 22 and will last for eight weeks. 

A short course was also scheduled in 
Michigan, sponsored by the Michigan 
Canners Association and the Michigan 
State College, and was held October 18 
and 19. A similar course somewhat later 
is planned in New York, and probably 
also in Wisconsin and Maryland. 

Courses of this kind will help to spread 
knowledge of methods of recognizing and 
eliminating unsanitary conditions. The 
time, money, and effort will be well spent 
if it results in only one benefit: effective 
control of rodents, one of the worst and 
most persistent nuisances in food han- 
dling. It should do a great deal more 
than that, in advancing methods of fac- 
tory housekeeping, and care and mainte- 
nance of equipment, and in furnishing 
the satisfaction of operating a clean, at- 
tractive, and efficient establishment. 


STANDARDS FOR CITRUS PRODUCTS 


While not itself a research topic, the 
subject of standards for citrus products 
is receiving the attention of technical 
groups in the citrus industry, and re- 
quires consideration of the results of 
scientific and technical research, all the 
way from the grove to the finished prod- 
uct. This has certainly been true of the 
Standards for Grades issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and familiar 
to many as A.M.A. Grades. Technical 
men in the citrus industry have studied 
these carefully and have at the proper 
times made constructive comments on 
them. However, there are other kinds 
of standards that require or will require 
similar attention. 


GROUND WORK 


Thus far, no standards of identity, 
quality, or fill-of-container for canned 
citrus products have been adopted under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938, although such standards are 
in force for most of the ordinary un- 


formulated canned fruits and vegetables. 
Eventually, a move to adopt comparable 
standards for citrus products will be 
made either by the Government or the 
industry, and when that time comes it 
will be well to understand several things. 


First, a definite and formal procedure 
is followed in taking evidence upon 
which findings of fact and standards are 
based. The procedure is somewhat like 
that in a civil court, although with less 
formality. It is worthwhile to study the 
rules of procedure and the transcripts of 
previous hearings as a preparation for 
presenting pertinent facts in an orderly 
and coherent form. 


Second, the record of the hearing, in- 
cluding oral testimony and written depo- 
sitions, is the sole basis for arriving at 
findings of fact. Less weight is given to 
depositions because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity for cross-examination. This points 
to the desirability of introducing testi- 
mony through witnesses who know their 
subject thoroughly and express them- 
selves clearly. 


Third, since the findings are based on 
the record of the hearing, it is important 
that the record should be complete. If 
the standard of identity for, say, grape- 
fruit juice or orange juice will limit, as 
it probably will, the permissible methods 
of manufacture, and if any new and im- 
proved methods of manufacture are com- 
ing into use, then care must be taken 
that these methods are described and 
vindicated. 


One result of this method of arriving 
at standards is tendency to freeze the 
art of making the product. It is true 
that later technological advances can be 
recognized by means of further hearings, 
and the Food and Drug Administration 
has shown a cooperative attitude in giv- 
ing new developments their day in court. 
Still the procedure is unwieldy and it is 
best to work for a standard that is as 
up-to-date as possible. 


UNOFFICIAL STANDARDS 


A move to set up what might be 
termed unofficial standards is seen in a 
proposal under consideration by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, of the 
American Medical Association. Under 
their revised policy of extending the As- 
sociation’s seal of acceptance only to 
foods having some special dietary signifi- 
cance, the Council has outlined a plan 
for basing acceptance of canned citrus 
juices on maintenance of a minimum 
level of vitamin C. The figure proposed 
for orange juice is 40 milligrams and for 
grapefruit juice 35 milligrams per 100 
grams at the time of packing. These 
values are slightly higher than the av- 
erages reported in our first year’s sur- 
vey. We can estimate, therefore, that 
roughly half of the average plant’s pro- 
duction would be eligible for the seal of 
acceptance. 


This proposal has provoked a wealth 
of discussion and comment and has given 
rise to a series of questions, scientific, 
legal, and commercial. It may be of in- 
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terest to state a few of these without 
trying to answer them. 

1. Considering fluctuations in vitamin 
C content of the fruit with season, vari- 
ety, and maturity, is it possible to recon- 
cile maximum vitamin C with the opti- 
mum in other characteristics of the prod- 
uct? 

2. Is it practicable to maintain such 
close control that the potency of the 
juice can always be known, even at the 
time of packing? 

3. In view of storage losses, varying 
with time and temperature, what signifi- 
cance should the consumer place on the 
original potency of the juice? 

4. What would be the policy of the 
Food and Drug Administration toward 


. representations based on assays made at 


the time of packing? 

5. If a canner obtained the seal of ac- 
ceptance under these conditions, would 
he place it on his present best brand or 
on a new brand? If the former, would 
he require two labels, one with and one 
without the seal? In either case, it may 
be supposed that both products would 
appear on the grocer’s shelf side by side. 
And so on. Anyone who studies this sub- 
ject can add his own questions to the 
list, and some have already done so. We 
shall be hearing more about this plan, 
and it will be interesting to watch devel- 
opments. 


MORE NUTRITIOUS FRUITS 
SOUGHT 


Varieties Better Adapted to Processing 
Wanted—Enormous Numbers of 
Seedlings Desired 


Apples as rich in vitamin C as or- 
anges, varieties of all fruits of higher 
nutritive value and better adapted than 
existing kinds to freezing preservation 
and to other modern methods of process- 
ing, and new sorts especially suited to 
home use as well as for commercial pro- 
duction, are some of the objectives of the 
fruit breeding program at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
said Dr. A. J. Heinicke in addressing 
members of the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association at their twenty- 
seventh annual meeting at the Station. 

The development of new fruits re- 
quires the production of enormous num- 
bers of seedlings, and a population of a 
thousand individuals at least from each 
cross is desired, he said. Numerous gen- 
erations of different crosses may also be 
necessary to attain the desired goal. Re- 
cent acquisition by Cornell University of 
a 150-acre farm near Geneva will enable 
the Station fruit breeders to expand the 
breeding program. 

Adverse weather conditions last spring 
reduced materially the extent of the ex- 
hibit of new fruits from the Station 
plantings. Despite this handicap, how- 
ever, 45 seedlings and named varieties of 
apples, 11 of pears, 38 of peaches, 39 of 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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THE GRAVY TRAIN IS PASSING--- 


Getting awake to the changing times—Danger of inaction—'’Eternal vigilence the price of 
success’’—-Don’'t let too easy demand lull you to sleep—By BETTER PROFITS 


In case you missed it, let’s look over 
again the first paragraph in the New 
York Market report for October 19th. 
We quote: 


“THE SITUATION—Demand for canned 
foods in the local market, while still 
active, is becoming more selective in 
character, with distributors centering 
their attention on ‘smoking out’ addi- 
tional supplies of short items. Brokers 
are no longer finding it possible to dis- 
pose of, on an allocation basis, any and 
all offerings they may receive, although 
the supply position has not improved to 
the point where all offerings are received 
with indifference. Distributors are study- 
ing the market position most carefully, 
and are taking into consideration, in plan- 
ning future inventory policies, reports 
that many canners are carrying over, for 
tax purposes or otherwise, quantities of 
1945 packs for sale in the first half of 
1946.” 

Straws show the way the wind blows 
and here is a straw that indicates surely 
that the gravy train has passed to a 
certain extent at least. Still, I wonder 
if we are all giving enough thought to 
this evident fact. 

Last night I sat in a large ball room, 
packed with delegates and their wives, 
who have registered at what will prove 
to be one of the best attended State Con- 
ventions of Retail Grocers in a large 
middle western State. Over 600 people 
packed the hall, we listened through a 
wonderful program and were readily re- 
ceptive to new thoughts as well as con- 
siderate of the presentations of old prod- 
ucts. I noticed attractively lettered signs 
advertising various products and _ ser- 
vices. I know all these were paid for 
liberally and that the retail grocers 
State organization felt most kindly to- 
ward those contributing to the expense 
of their gathering. 


NEGLECT 


In all the display of advertising I 
failed to see any mention of canned foods 
as such. I did see frozen foods adver- 
tised by a distributor, but the old fa- 
miliar brands of fruits and vegetables in 
cans and glass were conspicuous by their 
absence. This is in decided contrast 
when in past years we have seen elabo- 
rate displays of canned foods, and when 
all sorts of attempts were being made to 
attract new supporters in the retail field. 
The lack of support of this particular 
convention may lie at the door of the 
local representatives, but one cannot say 


’ that this fault was caused by the failure 


of the local brokerage representative of 
one national advertiser to take an active 
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interest in the convention, when another 
equally well known coast canner is rep- 
resented in the city where the convention 
is being held by district representatives. 
We can only attribute the lack of adver- 
tising support to the feeling on the part 
of canners interested that stocks are so 
limited that no advertising activities 
need to be engaged in other than those 
regularly scheduled. 


This attitude seems to me to be a 
faulty one. If we read anything at all 
in the trade papers we read of the prob- 
able great strides to be made soon in 
retail distribution by frozen food pack- 
ers, as well as those who feel they have 
a dehydrated product so valuable as an 
addition to menus that considerable 
money may well be spent in popularizing 
it in the minds of the housewives of the 
country. We listen to tales of planned 
merchandising activity that we know 
spells no increase in sales for canned 
foods, and we wonder if the industry as 
a whole is still living in the state of 
mind that waits and waits for things to 
develop until others have gained a con- 
siderable advantage in distribution and 
public confidence. 


KEEP GROWING 


Go back again to the paragraph we 
have quoted: “Brokers are finding it is 
no longer possible to dispose of all offer- 
ings on an allocation basis.” Compare 
this with your own experience and you 
will realize that the honeymoon of easy, 
unlimited distribution is over. Then re- 
view your plans for disposing of the 
balance of your pack and also your mer- 
chandising ideas as far as 1946-47 are 
concerned. It is certain that sooner or 
later you will again have to sell your 
output. The sooner you are prepared to 
do this, the better off you will be. 
Whether you are a larger packer or not, 
no matter how small you may be, you 
intend to grow because only with growth 
do we find life and satisfaction. Stop 
growing and we stagnate and die. 


If there are offered any opportunities 
for the advertising of your line or pack 
such as the holding of a State conven- 
tion of retail grocers, be prepared to 
take active interest in the affair. Post 
all your brokers at once in order that 


they make the necessary first contacts 


and tell you as to the expense involved. 
Then, if it seems as if it is within rea- 
son, in comparison to what you may gain 
from the expenditure, authorize it and 
prepare to derive all benefit possible 
from the expense. 

If you formerly had mailing lists and 
they have been allowed to remain in dis- 


use and uncorrected, get them up to date 
and start using them again. If you have 
never had them, give serious thought to 
arranging such lists and using them un- 
til you are satisfied you had better en- 
gage in some other business building 
activity. Incidentally, we read with in- 
terest, the letter from Frederick R. 
Weisman, Hunts Foods, Inc., Los An- 
geles, California, to our office and which 
was reproduced in editorial columns Oc- 
tober 22d. In this Mr. Weisman states 
clearly the position of Hunts Foods, Inc., 
in connection with this year’s pack of 
quality fruits in lighter than usual syrup. 
When such needs arise you will value 
more highly than ever, the possession of 
an up-to-date mailing list. 

While you may not wish to cover wide 
areas with regular mailings, remember 
that complete postings of representatives 
and brokers are always welcome, and 
that they will become more valuable as 
time passes and goods become harder to 
sell. Go into this whole matter of mail- 
ing lists, devise several, jobbers, regular 
customers, prospective customers, repre- 
sentatives, use them to the last degree 
possible. Returns will be about what 
you may expect from the extent you use 
them. 

And be on the look out for opportuni- 
ties to further the sale of your goods by 
means of institutional advertising such 
as I described in the beginning of this 
article. Your future sales and profits 
depend very largely on how you meet 
competition of all sorts as it arises. You 
will find plenty of opportunity for the 
development of increased sales if you 
will look for them. 


COL. FRASER RETURNS TO 
CIVILIAN LIFE 


Lt. Colonel John W. Fraser, director 
of procurement at the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, is returning to civilian 
life after three and one-half years at the 
Depot, world’s largest centralized food 
buying organization. Prior to World 
War II, Colonel Fraser was for 12 years 
national canned meat buyer for The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
where he built canned meats into one of 
the major items in dollar sales. Com- 
missioned in the Quartermaster Corps in 
March, 1942, Colonel Fraser organized 
the Army’s canned meat buying and spe- 
cial ration program and directed pro- 
curement of canned vegetables, flour, 
cereals, dehydrated foods, dairy prod- 
ucts, beans, peas, rice and other miscel- 
laneous non-perishable foods. He has 
not yet announced his post-war plans. 
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Nature Extends Florida Citrus Season 


Multi-Blossoming due to hurricanes and dry weather will stagger 


season into August eliminating gluts and depressed prices, observes 


prominent canner 


Florida’s big 1945-46 citrus crop will 
be processed and marketed over a longer 
period than ever before, with a resulting 
elimination of spot gluts and depressed 
prices, in the opinion of R. H. Backrath, 
general sales manager of Pasco Packing 
Co., Dade City, Fla., the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in the world. 


Mr. Backrath, just back from a 130- 
day road trip which took him into 89 
cities, coast to coast, said that there has 
been much misinformation broadcast 
about the 1945-46 crop, and as a result 
many factors in the processed citrus 
trade are worried over possible overload- 
ing of the market and price drops which 
might catch them stocked to excess on 
citrus juices. 


SEVERAL BLOOMS 


“But in considering the big crop of 
32,000,000 boxes of grapefruit, 50,000,000 
boxes of oranges and 4,000,000 boxes of 
tangerines, apparently no importance 
has been attached to the fact that we 
have several blooms starting with the 
post-hurricane shock bloom of last fall, 
the normal February and March bloom 
and the two or three other blooms that 
came along following a prolonged dry 
spell in the early summer,” Mr. Back- 
rath said. 


“If our big crop was from a normal 
bloom, then it would probably cause 
processors, as well as fresh fruit pack- 
ers, to confine their operations to a com- 
paratively small space of time, but at 
no one time during the current market- 
ing season, which will extend well into 
August of next year, barring unforeseen 
disasters, will there be an oversupply of 
either fresh or processed fruits,” he 
added. 


SEASON EXTENDED 


“Mother Nature is doing for us what 
we have been trying to do for ourselves 
for a long time—extend our marketing 
season. There will not be enough ma- 
ture and marketable fruit, at least prior 
to March 1, to give any one section or 
outlet too much for the usual merchan- 
dising channels.” 


Backrath said that on his market tour 
he found “so much misinformation being 
peddled around” that his organization 
found it necessary to make a study of 
the situation and to pass the facts along 
to the brokers. 
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PRICES TO HOLD 


“We are finding that many buyers, 
usually ready to load up heavily at this 
time of year, are making extremely con- 
servative purchases, almost on a day to 
day basis, feeling that the price will 
break at any moment—basing their opin- 
ions on the cold figures presented by the 
most recent USDA crop estimate. But 
no one has completely sold them on the 
idea that the crop is staggered. For ex- 
ample, our plant closed in May 28 last 
year. We will still be operating, barring 
mishap, on Aug. 15 next year,” he com- 
mented. 


“We along with other canners in the 
State, fear that when these conservative 
buyers do realize the fact that our crop 
is staggered and that there will be no 
noticeable price break at least until after 
March 1, that there will be a heavy rush 
of demands for juice and that many of 
them will be holding the bag with empty 
warehouses.” 


“All canners are urging these buyers 
to protect themselves with sufficient mer- 
chandise in the early months of the sea- 
son and thus to keep the market on an 
even keel.” 


Passing along a little encouragement 
to growers, officials of Pasco said that 
the present yield and the ceiling prices 
justified the $2.50 a box price delivered 
for oranges and $1.25 a box for grape- 
fruit delivered and that under present 
circumstances they saw no need to cut 
this price. 


Packing 4,024,000 cases of juices last 
season, Pasco expects to equal or surpass 
that figure this season and will add 
frozen grapefruit and orange sections, 
frozen condensed orange juice and other 
such products to its line. 


It was also announced that recently 
the firm has been reorganized and is 
now known as Pasco Packing Co. instead 
of Pasco Packing Association, but that 
it will operate under practically the same 
management with L. C. Edwards as 
president. 


In commenting on the 1945-46 opera- 
tions of the company, Backrath said that 
a normal buying pressure, which can 
result from a complete understanding of 
the Florida crop situation, will kcep 
processed citrus moving to the consumer 
at a fair price return to the grower. 
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KRAUT REGULATIONS EASED 


Ceilings Lifted—More Tin Alloted—Asso- 
ciation to Meet Again December 3 


In order to bring members up to date 
on what has transpired in Government 
regulations since the end of the war and 
to urge the industry to do everything 
possible to process this season’s large 
cabbage crop into kraut so that no food 
will be wasted, the National Kraut Pack- 
ers Association met in Chicago, Wednes- 
day, October 24. The meeting was well 
attended. 


President Alden C. Smith advised that 
under Amendment 4 to SO 132, effective 


_ October 18, Sauer Kraut both canned 


and bulk, had been exempted from price 
control. President Smith also announced 
that he had word from the Administra- 
tor of M-81 that in addition to the 70 
per cent tin allotment, an additional 30 
per cent of the base period area mea- 
surement would be available by Febru- 
ary 1, and possibly sooner. Mr. Smith 


also announced that in event the 100 per | 


cent of the base area measurement of 
tin plate was not sufficient to care for all 
the cabbage that could be processed into 
kraut, it was possible that more tin 
would be made available. It was the 
consensus of opinion of those present 
that every effort would be made to care 
for the large cabbage crop. Because of 
the success of the meeting it was decided 
that another be held in Chicago on De- 
cember 3. 


PIGGLY WIGGLY EXPANDS 


Midwest Piggly Wiggly Company, 
Rockford, Ill., has purchased controlling 
interest in the Marshall Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation, which operates six food 
stores in Iowa. The transaction involved 
largely the stock holdings of the estate 
of Jack Marshall, founder of the Mar- 
shall Piggly Wiggly Corporation, who 
died July 3, and those of his brother, 
Parko Marshall, who will remain with 
the new organization as manager of two 
Mason City stores. There will be no 
change in policy or employees in the 
Iowa stores, which will continue under 
the Marshall name. 


Midwest Piggly Wiggly is not a na- 
tional chain, but a locally operated busi- 
ness paying a royalty for the use of the 
Piggly Wiggly name. It operates stores 
in Rockford, Harvard and Woodstock, 
Ill., and Madison, Wis., as well as a 
bakery, three warehouses and a locker 
plant. The locker, located at Madison, 
is the largest in Wisconsin and one of 
the largest in the United States, with 
nearly 2,000 frozen food lockers. 


In addition, Midwest Piggly Wiggly 
operates the Dairy Maid Products com- 
pany as a subsidiary corporation, manu- 
facturing ice cream and maintaining five 
retail outlets for ice cream, soft drinks 
and frosted foods. Further expansion of 
all these facilities into Iowa is contem- 
plated as soon as conditions permit, 
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URPRISINGLY enough, people 
bring similarly tidy problems to 
us. As when a manufacturer of cal- 
cium hypochlorite had difficulty pack- 
aging his product. 
This chemical is unstable, corrosive, 
sensitive to moisture, and is required 
to be packaged in resealable cans. 
This presented a packaging problem 
for which no satisfactory container 
had been developed. Could we fix? 


Well, we could try... Yep, we came 
through—by designing the “breather 
can’”’—a moisture-repellent container 


“Deep breathing might have something to do with it” 


which incorporated means for the 
gases to “breathe,” and a lacquer to 
retard chemical action. 


“Cangenuity,” our ability to combine 
ingenuity with can-making experi- 
ence, is one of the many ways you 
profit when you deal with Crown. 
And it’s a good place to start. If you 
have packaging trouble, tell us your 
symptoms. 


Crown 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NO SPECIAL TRAIN 


Canners in and around the Tri-State 
section will have no special train to the 
Atlantic City National Convention the 
week of February 3, since it is the feel- 
ing of those usually in charge of such 
activity that quite a number of the can- 
ners and allied interests will want to 
drive to Atlantic City because of its 
close proximity. 


CANNED POULTRY 
PRODUCTION 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during the month of 
September totaled 4,759,000 pounds, the 
smallest quantity canned during any 
month so far this year. It consisted of 
4,003,000 pounds of chicken and 756,000 
pounds of turkey. During the first nine 
months of this year the quantity of 
poultry canned totaled 123,840,000 
pounds compared with 93,068,000 pounds 
during the same months of 1944, or an 
increase of 33 per cent. 


NCA BOARD MEETING DATES 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Canners Association will meet at 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
November 19 and 20. The Association’s 
Administrative Council] and Planning 
Committee will meet also at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, on November 18. 
Members are asked to carefully check 
these dates. 


OYSTER STANDARDS HEARING 


The Food and Drug Administration 
will conduct hearings in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, November 17 for West Coast 
oyster packers and in Washington, D. C., 
January 15 for Eastern and Southern 
packers, for the purpose of establishing 
standards of identity for raw shucked 
oysters. 


MEMPHIS BROKERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the Memphis Food 
Brokers Association, Friday, October 12, 
Ira Samelson of the company bearing his 
name, was elected President; S. H. 
Bobzein, Vice-President; I. H. Mayor, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The new officers 
will take office at the regular meeting on 
the second Friday in January. 


SHAFER RETURNS 


Charles C. Shafer, Jr., member of the 
Baltimore food brokerage firm J. Fred 
Shafer Company, and engaged in war 
work since December 1942, rejoined the 
firm November 1. 


SHELLS APLENTY 


The War Production Board, October 
31, revoked all controls over manufac- 
ture, delivery and sale of ammunition, 
permitting unlimited sales to civilians. 
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CONVENTION BLUES 


Although canners, brokers, wholesale 
grocers, and canning machinery and sup- 
ply groups have completed arrangements 
for their Atlantic City conventions dur- 
ing the week of February 3, unofficial 
reports are that there are many head- 
aches in store on the hotel accommoda- 
tion question. 

With most of Atlantic City hotels run- 
ning largely to double rooms, single oc- 
cupancy will be extremely difficult to 
arrange for, it is reported. The affected 
trade associations are serving as a 
clearing house for reservations. 


CONTINENTAL CHANGES 


W. H. Morgan, general manager, can- 
nery equipment service, Continental 
Can Company, announces the following 
changes in his department: 

C. P. Weber, formerly district man- 
ager at Syracuse, New York, has been 
transferred to Chicago as manager of 
the Chicago district. He will report to 
P. S. Pedersen, manager, cannery equip- 
ment service, Central division. G. F. 
Jackson, who was district manager at 
Baltimore, has assumed Mr. Weber’s 
former duties and is in charge of the 
entire Eastern district, reporting to 
H. L. Minaker, manager, cannery equip- 
ment service, Eastern division. Edward 
Nickels will temporarily assume super- 
vision of the Syracuse area, reporting to 
Mr. Jackson, pending consolidation of 
the Syracuse district at Baltimore. The 
cannery equipment service shop and of- 
fice at Springfield, Missouri, have been 
discontinued. 


W. R. CRADDOCK DIES 


Will R. Craddock of Water Valley, 
Ky., died October 17th at the Fulton, 
Ky., Hospital following an illness of 
several weeks. 

Mr. Craddock operated Canneries at 
Corinth, Miss., and Bethel Springs, 
Tenn., later moving to Water Valley, 
Ky., 17 years ago where he operated 
canneries there and at Barlow, Ky. He 
was very active in the State Canning 
Association work and served as Director 
for a number of years. 


TEXAS DATE 


The Annual Meeting of the Texas 
Canners Association has been scheduled 
for the Casa De Palmas Hotel, McAllen, 
Texas, on Monday, November 26, begin- 
ning at 10:00 A. M., Secretary J. Overby 
Smith has announced. 


BUYS BROWNSBURG PLANT 


L. T. Hufford of Brownsburg, Indiana, 
has bought the Brownsburg Packing 
Company plant, formerly operated by 
Scott Waddell. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


ELECTED 


B. F. Redmond & Son, Birmingham, 
have been elected members of National 
Food Brokers’ Association. They were 
recommended by Ormand Bros. Broker- 
age Co., of the same city. 


JOINS KANE BROS. 


Ernest D. Fogleman has joined the 
staff of Kane Brothers, Philadelphia 


. food brokers, and will take full charge 


of their specialty department. 


JOINS CASTLE & COOK 


A. W. Bates, formerly of the public 
relations department of Swift & Co., in 
Chicago, has been appointed public rela- 


tions director for Castle & Cooke, Ltd., 


with headquarters in Honolulu. 


FLICKINGER TO EXPAND 


S. M. Flickinger Co., Inc., Buffalo 
wholesale grocers, has announced plans 
for a $2,000,000 expansion program for 
the company and a $2,500,000 moderniza- 
tion program for its affiliated retail 
stores. 

The company will build a new $600,000 
wholesale grocery plant in Buffalo as 
part of its expansion move. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Tri-State Brokerage Co. has moved to 
new quarters at 106-08 South Feurth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


STARTS NEW BUSINESS 


Joseph C. Seide, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
and more recently sales manager for a 
New York coffee company, has launched 
a food brokerage business with offices at 
15 Park Row, New York. 


HEADS NEW DEPARTMENT 


E. D. Barnes, who joined the staff of — 


Irwin R. Tucker Co. in Chicago after 
service in the Navy, has been named 
head of the company’s new products divi- 
sion. 


WIDEN BUYING PROGRAM 


New England Food Buyers, a coopera- 
tive buying organization made up of 
leading independent super-market oper- 
ators in Boston and Portland, Me., have 
extended their carload buying into the 
frozen food field. 

Affiliated with the group are Star 
Market Co., Newtonville, Mass.; United 
Markets, Boston; Elm Farms Foods Co., 
Boston; Brockton Public Market, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; George Shaw Co., Portland, 
Me.; Ganen’s Market, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Supreme Markets, Dorchester, Mass. 
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Adjustable 
BEATER CYLINDER 


An Exclusive Patented CRCO Feature available 
on all Steel Frame 1635 Viners—or can be supplied 


for outstanding Model 607 and 1607 Viners 


OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


1890 1945 


Ready To Meet All Conditions 


CRCO Steel Frame Viner 


CRCO Steel Frame Viners are outstanding for their 
exceptional performance, large capacities and freedom 
from mechanical difficulties. Get our special Viner 
Bulletin. 


OF 
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Pea Viners equipped with the CRCO Adjustable Beater 
Clyinder are always ready to meet what were thought to be 
impossible vining conditions, thus often turning an apparent 
loss into an actual profit. 

With this type of Cylinder, the operator has complete 
control over splits and the loss of unthreshed peas which 
might leave the Viner with the straw. Without interfering 
with the efficient operating speed of the Viner, the pitch 
or the angle of the movable beaters can quickly be changed 
to deliver anything between 20 and 40 blows to the vines as 
they pass through the reel. A large indicator on the cylinder 
head_shows the relative number of blows given to the vines. 

This‘ exclusive CRCO feature can, under certain vine con- 
ditions, increase the capacity to nearly double that of an or- 
dinary viner. This alone often saves several times the cost 
of the Adjustable Beater Cylinder in a single season. 

The CRCO Adustable Beater Cylinder is standard equip- 
ment on all Model 1635 Viners—or may be installed in other 
models at an additional cost. 


THE BEST CHISH DER CO.nc. 
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FMC SALES MEETING—Group attending annual sales meeting of Sprague-Sells Division, Food 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


Appearing in the photo from left to right: Marion Barnes, Chicago representative Riverside 
Division; A. F. McGraw, Director of Sales of FMC; J. B. Kerr, (partly hidden) Assistant Sales Manager, 
Sprague-Sells Division; H. J. Fopiano, Sales Manager, Riverside Division; Thomas Martin, Sales Manager, 
Sprague-Sells Division; Horace Burg, Chief Engineer, Westminster Branch; George Hoffman, Represen- 
tative Riverside Division; H. C. Randall, Eastern Representative of Sprague-Sells; E. W. Hardesty, 
Eastern Representative and Maryland Branch Manager; W. W. Singer, Wisconsin Representative; W. A. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


Bjorklund, Superintendent; Max Schmidt, Mountain States Representative; Harry Maney, Hoopeston 
Representative; H. C. McClure, Illinois Representative; Joseph Jodis of Texas Division; Gene Owen, 


Service Manager; Neal S. Sells, 


Manager, Sprague-Sells Division; H. J. Ludwig, New York State 


Assistant Representative; H. H. Umbanhowar, Plant Manager, Westminster (nearly hidden) ; W. W. 
Walsh, Central Western Representative; R. T. Myers, Assistant Chief Engineer, Hoopeston; R. T. Moore, 
Patent Research Counsel; J. L. Frasier, Chief, Planning Department; and H. L. Link, Chemist. 


Others attending the annual meeting who were not on hand for the photo include C. K. Wi!son, 


Assistant Manager ; 
the Hoopeston organization. 


J. A. Cleveland, Production Manager; and Charles E. Kerr, Chief Engineer, all oi 


FOOD MACHINERY REPS MEET 


Changes in Sales Department Announced 


The Sprague-Sells Division of Food 
Machinery Corporation has just closed 
its annual sales meeting at Hoopeston, 
Illinois, and makes announcement of sev- 
eral changes in the sales department. 


They have brought in from the manu- 
facturing and service department several 
young men who have been with them 
quite a few years and who are thorough- 
ly familiar with their canning machin- 
ery, putting them in charge of the fol- 
lowing territories. 

H. C. McClure takes over the State of 
Illinois including Cook County and will 
make his headquarters at Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 

H. J. (Jim) Ludwig goes to Newark, 
New York, to become assistant to George 
E. Pellam who has been representing 
FMC for over 25 years and covers all of 
the State of New York west of the 
Hudson. 


Elliott Tourjee who travels Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, now takes over the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana in addition, 
with headquarters in Hoopeston, Illinois. 

Wallace Walsh will cover the States 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and western Colorado, 
with headquarters in Hoopeston, Illinois. 


Walter Singer travels the State of 
Wisconsin and lives in Cedarburg, Wis- 
consin. 


The Eastern territory is divided be- 
tween H. C. Randall who has the States 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, lower New York, Pennsylvania 
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and New Jersey, and makes his head- 
quarters in New York City; and E. W. 
Hardesty with headquarters at West- 
minster, Maryland, covering the States 
of Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

During the meeting, all representa- 
tives were given full data relating to a 
number of brand new important ma- 
chines that have been developed and 
made ready for the market during the 
war years. Plans have now been made 
to start production and general distribu- 
tion of these new items which include a 
carton filler with opener and closer for 
automatic handling of frozen foods in 
paper cartons, a can unscrambler com- 
plete with crate dump, a 24-valve juice 
filler, a Model 75 high speed, high capa- 
city juice extractor, a measuring type 
hand pack filler, a continuous tomato 
juice processor, a new carton or shipping 
case sealer, a new labeling machine for 
paint cans, and several other new items 
of lesser importance. Most of these will 
be exhibited at the National Canners’ 
Convention in Atlantic City during the 
week of February 3, 1946. Meanwhile, 
those who would like full particulars can 
obtain same by addressing an inquiry to 
the company at Hoopeston, Illinois. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


November 4 and 5—Victory Conven- 
tion, Oregon Food Merchants Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon 

November 6—Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Portland, Oregon 

November 8—Rotary Club, Tacoma, 
Washington 
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LABOR—An election was held late in 
October in Northern California canneries 
to choose a bargaining agent for work- 
ers, with the CIO claiming a victory. 
The AFL interests claim they will chal- 
lenge the validity of the whole procedure. 
The victor will represent all cannery 
workers in 63 plants of the California 
Processors and Grocers’ Association and 
13 independent operators. 


NEW CANNERY —The International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp. has an- 


nounced plans for the erection of the 


country’s largest Amino products plant 
at San Jose, Calif. This is intended to 
double the present output of Amino 
products, most important of which is 
monosidium glutamate, a vegetable sea- 
soning used to enhance the natural flavor 
of foods. This is derived largely from 
the proteins found in wheat and in sugar 
beets. The plant is expected to be in 
operation within eight months. 


PRESIDENT—Elvon W. Smith, of Pied- 
mont, Calif., has been elected president 
of the California Retail Grocers and 
Merchants’ Association, which has head- 
quarters at San Francisco. Fred Meyer 
and F. R. Hoerschner, both of San Fran- 
cisco, were re-elected treasurer and coun- 
selor, respectively, and William D. 
Hadeler, also of San Francisco, has been 
re-appointed secretary. 


SILBERSACK HEADS AMERICAN 
HOME PRODUCTS 


Walter F. Silbersack elected 
President of American Home Products 
Corporation at a Board of Directors’ 
meeting this: week. He moves from the 
office of Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager to the post resigned 
by Knox Ide. The latter continues as 
the Corporation’s general counsel and as 
a member of the Board of Directors, the 
Executive, Finance, and Operations 
Committees. 

One of Mr. Silbersack’s major proj- 
ects will be the direction of a $15,000,000 
expansion program. Included will be a 
new plant for the Clapps Baby Food 
Division at San Jose, Calif. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


Construction of a new 150’ x 250’ 
warehouse, to be located at Continental 
Can Company’s Houston, Texas, plant, 
began October 29, and will be entirely 
completed in six months, according to 
J. F. Egenolf, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. The one-story building 
will be located on a siding of the Hous- 
ton Belt & Terminal Railroad. 

Construction also began October 29 on 
a one-story, modern design, 40’ x 60’ 
office building to adjoin the Harvey 
plant, New Orleans, La. 

Both buildings will be constructed by 
The Austin Company. 
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... you think of Juliet 


when you think of energy... ... think of dextrose sugar 


HE GREATEST love story of all tional advertising, continued year in 


time is the story of Romeo and and year out. Rarely does a single ad- 
Juliet; and the greatest food story of vertising message achieve such wide 
our time is the story of dextrose—food- acceptance. 
energy sugar. 8 out of 10 people have CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
learned about dextrose through educa- 17 Battery Place New York 4, N.Y. 


CERELOSE dextrose 
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CONTINENTAL CAN DEVELOPS 
NEW FROZEN FOOD PACKAGE 


Continental Can Company’s Paper Di- 
vision has developed a new paper-and- 
metal frozen food container that can be 
used on high-speed filling and closing 
equipment. Storage tests prove, among 
other things, that vegetables packed in 
this new container register negligible 
moisture loss over a period of a year. 


Metal ends and treated paper body of 


this new container provide maximum 
protection against moisture-vapor losses 
and withstand all ordinary conditions of 
shipping, storage and handling. 


Although almost two years of labora- 
tory development and field experimenta- 
tion have gone into perfecting the forth- 
coming package, no orders are yet being 
taken, since, according to W. H. Funder- 
burg, Continental’s vice-president in 
charge of sales, it would be sheer specu- 
lation for anyone to say when adequate 
equipment will be available as well as 
supplies of raw materials for commercial 
production. He states, however, that the 
company has taken every step necessary 
to insure maximum production as soon 
as conditions permit. 


Continental’s background in the frozen 
food packaging field goes back to 1929 
when the Mono Service Company, now 
part of the company’s Paper Division, 
began making 12 and 16-0z. paper cups 
for a variety of frozen foods, including 
fruits and berries packed in syrups, 
vegetables and shellfish, A few years 
later liquid-tight round paper containers, 
also made by Continental’s Paper Divi- 
sion, came into widespread use in the 
frozen shellfish field. 


Mr. Funderburg points out that expe- 
rience acquired in making these all-paper 
containers—particularly regarding the 
kinds of paper best suited for quick- 
freezing and prevention of dehydration 
losses—have greatly contributed to the 
development of the new paper-and-metal 
ean. Likewise, Continental’s background 
in metal can-making, which extends over 
the past 40 years, has been of immense 
value in designing a composite frozen 
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DR. STUMBO JOINS 
OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Dr. Charles R. Stumbo, widely experi- 
enced in educational and industrial fields, 
has joined the Process and Product Re- 
search Division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company as supervisor of bacteri- 
ology research. In taking up this work 
Dr. Stumbo leaves Michigan State Col- 
lege, where he had been engaged in re- 
search work on antibiotics for the past 
six months. Previously he had been in 
charge of plasma processing work in the 
Michigan State Department of Health 
in Lansing. 

From 1937 to 1939 Dr. Stumbo was in- 
structor in bacteriology in South Dakota 
State College. In 1940 and 1941, while 
carrying on research work on plant dis- 
eases in the Division of Microbiology of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, he 
completed his postgraduate studies at 
Kansas State College to acquire his 
Ph.D. degree. 

Following completion of his work at 
Kansas State College, Dr. Stumbo was 
research bacteriologist and later assis- 
tant director of research in the labora- 
tories of John Morrell and Company, 
meat packers in Ottumwa, Iowa, from 
1941 to 1944. 


food container suitable for high-speed 
filling and closing operations. 

The new frozen food container has a 
treated paper body with metal ends. 
Being flat and rectangular in shape, the 
container permits economical use of re- 
frigerator space. 

This new package has a number of 
advantages. Being rigid and sturdy, it 
offers maximum protection against de- 
hydration, oxidation, loss of flavor, ac- 
quisition of off-flavors, leakage and loss 
of vitamins. Its adaptability for auto- 
matic filling and closing operations ma- 
terially reduce time and labor costs, and, 
therefore, make it an economical pack- 


age. 


Metal ends that add sturdiness and 
rigidity to the new frozen food container 
are automatically closed. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners. Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 7-9, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 12-13, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
poole Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945 — Canned 
Fish and Sea Food Committee Meeting, 
National Canners Association, Associa- 
tion Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1945—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1945—Administra- 
tive Council and Planning Committee 
Meeting, National Canners Association, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. _ 

NOVEMBER 19-20, 1945—Board of 
Directors Meeting, National Canners As- 
sociation, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D: 

NOVEMBER 26, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Texas Canners Association, Casa De 
Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 

NOVEMBER 26-27, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Institute, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 29-30, 1945—Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktown Hotel, York, Pa. 

DECEMBER 3, 1945—National Kraut 
Packers Association, Chicago, III. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1945—44th Annual 
Meeting, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

DECEMBER 10, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

DECEMBER 13, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

DECEMBER 13-14, 1945 — Sixtieth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deshler- Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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“HAMILTON-KRUSE” 
CAN MACHINERY 


complete automatic Sanitary 
and Generai Line equipment 
with improved methods for 
high speed can production. 


Our sales and engineering 
staffs are available to you 
for consultation on your 
requirements. 


Send your inquiries to 


Roland H. Johnson, Sales 
Manager, Can Machinery 
Dept., General Machinery 
Corporation, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


% 


SUBSIDIARIES—THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY °* THE HAMILTON PRESS & MACHINERY COMPANY 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY * THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION (Located at So. Charleston, West Virginia.) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


FILING THE 1945 SUBSIDY 
CONTRACT 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
last week sent all canners of peas, corn, 
snap beans and tomatoes copies of this 
year’s subsidy agreement, Form CCC- 
360, together with copies of Form CCC- 
360-6 on which proof of AAA certifica- 
tion is made, and complete instructions 
for executing the agreement and filing 
claims for payment. Canners who did 
not receive copies of the agreement may 
obtain them from Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the following field representatives of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration: 
K. W. Schaible, 150 Broadway, New 
York 7; M. W. Baker, Room 912, U. S. 
Customs House, 610 South Canal Street, 
Chicago; R. M. Walker, 519 Pacific 
Bldg., 821 Market Street, San Francisco 
3; W. D. Lurry, 425 Wilson Bldg., 
Dallas; D. K. Young, Room 210 Rhodes 
Bldg., Marietta Street, Atlanta. 


As the cover letter indicates, the par- 
ticular forms which a canner will need 
for making application for payment will 
be sent him after his contract has been 


executed. 


In executing the Agreement, you are 
to fili in and sign three copies, and send 
them to the appropriate office listed 
above, together with a letter (in tripli- 
cate) giving the information called for 
on page 3 of the Instructions. You are 
also to fill in a portion of Form CCC- 
360-6 and send four copies of this to the 
State Agricultural Conservation Com- 
mittee. The State Agricultural Conser- 
vation Committee will complete the fill- 
ing out of this form and will forward 
copies directly to the Fruit and Vege- 
table branch office. 


If you have been making extra copies 
of your invoices on sales of 1945 pack 
for the purpose of substantiating your 
subsidy claim, it is suggested that you 
ask permission, when you send in the 
Agreement, to file such copies of invoices 
in lieu of Form CCC-360-4 (Proof of 
eligible sales.) In doing this, send along 
an extra copy of one of your invoices so 
that the regional office can see that all 
of the required information will be 
shown. 


If you operate more than one plant, 
make applications for payment for each 
plant on a separate form (CCC-260-1). 
If, however, it will be more convenient 
for you to file a single application cover- 
ing eligible sales from all of your plants, 
it is suggested you explain your situation 
in a letter to the regional office and ask 
permission to include eligible sales from 
all your plants on one application. 
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The new subsidy contract is similar 
to the 1944 agreement. The most im- 
portant change is in the definition of 
eligible sales and the rate of payment 
where the canner may have violated a 
ceiling price regulation. On this latter 
point, the effect of the 1945 contract is 
to provide that a canner shall not get 
more money than he is entitled to if he 
exceeded a ceiling price, but that he shall 
not be penalized with respect to subsidy 
after he has made restitution of the 
overcharge. Note also that applications 
for payment may cover eligible sales 
made right up to the date of application. 
Under the 1944 contract, the application 
could not be made until 10 days after the 
end of the sales period covered by the 
application. 


MORE PRICE CONTROLS LIFTED 


Effective October 31, a number of 
miscellaneous food commodities were ex- 
empted from price control. The items 
on which ceiling prices were suspended 
for a 90-day period are vegetable seeds, 
eanned carrots, including canned carrot 
juice, and fresh, frozen and canned crab- 
meat. Canned carrots does not include 
chopped or strained carrots sold as “baby 
foods” or “junior foods.” 

The combined retail value of canned 
earrots and fresh, frozen and canned 
crabmeat, is less than one-thirtieth of 
one per cent of consumer food expendi- 
tures. Market trends of these items will 
be closely watched, and ceilings rein- 
stated if necessary. 

Price controls were suspended indefi- 
nitely on bakers’ fruit pie filling, a non- 
consumer item. 

Other items exempted from price con- 
trol are: all canned or processed fish bait 
used for sport fishing, imported and 
domestic canned abalone, oysters, clams 
and fish roe, frozen uncooked lobsters, 
salted lake herring. 

The following frozen fruits and vege- 
tables: beets, citrus segments, coconuts, 
figs, kale, melons, mushrooms, pears, 
potatoes, vegetable greens other than 
spinach. 

All bulk or packaged dehydrated vege- 
tables except dried or dehydrated peas 
and dried or dehydrated beans. This 
does not include dehydrated vegetable 
soups. 

The following dried fruits: whole un- 
pitted apricots and peaches, all varieties 
of black wine grapes, silver prunes, 
halved pitted plums, cherries and cherry 
stems. 

Canned lime juice and a number of 
miscellaneous food items. 
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USDA OFFERINGS 


DRIED APRICOTS—To original processors 
—38,200 boxes, (Lof 715), and 3,199 
boxes, (Lot 713), of dried apricots, 
packed by the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Assn., San Jose, Calif.; 
3,200 boxes, (Lot 708), of dried apricots, 
packed by Guggenhime & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., stored at Burt Cold Storage, 


- Burt, New York. 


DRIED PEACHES— 435 boxes, (Lot 
51883), and 449 boxes, (Lot 51884) of 
dried peaches, stored at Detroit Harbor 
Terminals, Detroit, Michigan, packed by 
Vagim Packing, 1412 G. Street, Fresno, 
Calif. 


CANNED TOMATOES — Approximately 


8,920 cases, 24/2’s, located at A. W. Sisk . 


& Sons Warehouse, Preston, Md. This 
commodity is offered on a “where is, as 
is” basis to the highest bidder. Grading 
certificates issued July 2, 1945, indicate 
that the commodity runs from off-grade 
to U. S. grade C or U. S. Standards. 

Offers to purchase will be received un- 
til November 15, 1945, at the Washing- 
ton office. Further information may be 
obtained by communicating with Fruit 
& Vegetable Branch, PMA, Washington, 
D. C., telephone 4142. 


HOW TO PUT NEW LIFE IN 
OLD TRACTOR 


New life for the old tractor is possible 
now that improved fuels again are avail- 
able, suggests W. C. Krueger, extension 
specialist in agricultural engineering at 
the New Jersey College of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“When re-conditioning the old tractor 
this winter, it might be well to consider 
installation of so-called ‘high altitude’ 
pistons,” states Krueger. “These pistons 
will increase the compression ratio and 
thus step up the horsepower of the 
tractor. 


“Many tractors on farms today came 
equipped with pistons giving a medium 
or low compression ratio. With low grade 
fuels this was desirable. But now that 
improved fuels again are on the market, 
it is possible to increase tractor efficiency 
and power by installing high compres- 
sion pistons, a change to cold type spark 
plugs, adjustment of the heating control 
on the manifold and a corresponding ad- 
justment of the carburetor.” 


TO ENTER FOOD FIELD 


N. C. Puryear, Jonesboro, Ark., food 
broker, announces that he will be joined 
in business by his son G. 8. Puryear, who 
will be released from the Navy Decem- 
ber 15. 
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This is the thirteenth of a series of adver- 
tisements showing that “Performance by 
Washburn’s”” covers every factor necessary 
for the production of high quality seed. 


Regular, timely and thorough in- 
spections of Washburn’s seed are 
made from the day the seed is 
planted until it is harvested and in 
the warehouse. 

Growing crops are inspected, by 
trained men, to assure the best ger- 
mination and vitality, highest yield, 
uniformity of type, prevention of 
insect infestation. Drills, threshing 
machines and combines are checked 
to eliminate mechanical mixtures. 


Furthermore, every bag of seed 
is tagged inside and out to avoid mix- 
ture in delivery of crop from field 
to warehouse to customer. 


Outstanding performance by 
Washburn’s is obtained not by 
chance but by plan. 


DOUBLE YOUR 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho BOND BUYING 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Demand Strong and Will Continue So— 

Canners Are Not Holding Back—They Are 

Alloting on a Fair Basis—Last of the Crop 

Reports—Dame Nature Too Late With the 
Good Weather—A Question 


THE MARKET—Some seem surprised at 
the continuing strong demand from the 
consumers, for all manner of canned 
foods, though there are those who insist 
that only the top grades are sought. 
They need not be surprised as they can 
look for this heavy demand to continue, 
despite strikes and interruptions to in- 
dustry, for all that remain of the 1945 
packs, and in all likelihood throughout 
1946. Inventories, as such, are passing 
into the realm of carryovers, a thing to 
remember, but anything like building 
them seems very remote. The goods go 
out as fast as they come in, and not alone 
with the distributors, but over the retail 
counters. 


If there is a feature in this week’s 
market it is the complaint by the buyers 
that stocks are not shipped fast enough, 
nor plentifully enough. It may be that 
some canners are holding back goods 
until 1946 to obtain the better taxes 
which that year promises, but that does 
not seem reasonable, from the fact that 
prices will remain under control with no 
possibility of gaining advances over 
present rates, and the amount of the 
taxes so saved does not seem to warrant 
such holdings. The truth, as we see it, 
is that the canners are still bogged down 
with insufficient help to get the goods 
labeled, etc., and in cases are having 
trouble getting enough boxes as wanted, 
and possibly some detriments in shipping 
available. The great difficulty which the 
buyers do not seem to realize, is that the 
canners are partialling out their packs 
to their regular customers, and trying to 
take care of all upon a fair and equal 
basis. Until the packs have been in- 
spected, then labelled, that final decision 
is not easy. So probably much of the 
grouching is on the part of buyers who 
were not on the canners’ lists but now 
want to get on for as big a share of the 
goods as possible. 

There is no lack of demand for all the 
goods in sight, at full prices, and that 
makes a very stable market, as you well 
know. 


CROP REPORTS—Here are what will 
probably be the last reports for this sea- 
son—extending last week’s prediction— 
but we wanted you to have them: 


GASTON, IND., Oct. 24—Tomatoes: We 
completed our pack on October 10 with 
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about 40 per cent of normal. Crop was 
late and heavy but continued rain the 
last of September rotted what would 
have been our best picking. 


DEXTER, MAINE, Oct. 29—Sweet Corn: 
Crop about 60 per cent of normal owing 
to dry weather conditions. 

Stringbeans: Crop 85 per cent of 
normal. 

Shelled Beans: Crop about 75 per cent 
of normal. 


CRANE, MO., Oct. 23—Tomatoes: Can- 
ning season over; pack about 65 per cent 
pre-war average but about 15 per cent 
above 1944. 


soDUS, N. Y., Oct. 29—Red Sour Cher- 
ries: Crop in this section was about 10 
per cent and about all of them were 
frozen. 

Beets: About 90 per cent of a crop 
and the quality is good. Most of them 
run medium size so that the pack should 
be very good quality. 

Carrots: Will run about 90 per cent. 
Running smaller than usual but the 
quality will be good. 

Apples: None in this section for proc- 
essing, so we will not pack any canned 
apples or applesauce. 


NEW VIENNA, OHIO, Oct. 25—Corn: 
Now all harvested. It averaged 2% tons 
per acre and cut about 29.8 cases per 
ton. In 1944 our average was 1% tons 
per acre. 


LA FERIA, TEX., Oct. 23—Grapefruit: 
Crop progressing well; ideal weather. 
Fresh fruit shipments started October 
15. Canning operations will start about 
December 1. Crop is about 1,000,000 
boxes over last year. 


Green Beans: Plantings light and no 
big crop expected. Canning operations 
due to start in about 30 days. 


FALFURRIAS, TEX., Oct. 28 — Green 
Beans: Normal acreage; crop 75 per 
cent. Pack will begin November 1. 


THE WEATHER—We would be ingrates 
if we allowed this most remarkable sea- 
son to close without a tribute to good old 
Dame Nature who tried at the end to 
make up for the lost time at the begin- 
ning. Recall that the industry prayed 
for a late season, and the holding off of 
killing frosts, so that it could get the 
maximum of the productions. Here we 
have completed October without a really 
killing frost in any region where can- 
ning crops are extensively grown; light 
frosts, yes, but the Weather Bureau says 
such have no effect upon crops. Had the 
beginning of the season been favorable, 
instead of one of the most unfavorable 
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on record, the intended huge acreages 
would have been planted, and then with 
this fine late season the canners would 
have been swamped with products and 
the packs would undoubtedly have set 
a record. With the exception of toma- 
toes they have not done so badly, and in 
spots canners are well pleased, but just 
how would you feel today if that normal 
season’s weather had prevailed, with the 
resultant big packs? 


How often have you “cursed your 
luck” when you failed to “fill a hand,” 
only to find that had you filled you would 
have bet strongly, and would have lost 
to a better hand! You were lucky and 
did not know it! 


PROSPECTS—California has had a set 
back with its tomato crop, heavy rains 
having held it up and reduced the pos- 
sible yield more than can be said just 
now. Instead of an excess over last year 
they may not equal that year. Meantime 
demand from all sections of the country 
is heavy for California canned tomatoes. 


The record citrus crops in both Texas 
and Florida, with canning to begin 
shortly, have not affected the market as 
might have been expected. The growers 
believe that the fresh market buyers will 
take such a high percentage of the crops 
that the lower canner prices may not 
eventuate. The demand for canned citrus 
products has been growing beyond all ex- 
pectations, and that demand will take 
care of whatever is produced, if the can- 
ners are allowed to operate on a price 
basis that promises some return for the 
money and effort. The question is now 
uppermost with OPA. 

The labor question is far from settled, 
with more men idle this week than for 
a long time. The President’s talk was 
not liked by most employers. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Continues Brisk—Additional Offer- 
ings Wanted—Consumer Demand Continues 
Unabated—Still Worried About Inventories 
—Tomato Shortage Growing, Not Lessening 
—Corn Packs Not Up to Early Predictions— 
Short Packs of Beans—Only Limited Offer- 
ings of Peas—Heavy Buying of Spinach— 
Tuna Outlook Darkens—Interest High 
in Citrus 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 2, 1945 


THE SITUATION—While a brisk demand 
for canned foods continued to character- 
ize the New York market throughout the 
week, industry interest is centering more 
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These N. K. & Co. comparative trials are conducted in Minnesota. Most of our 
selection work is also carried on here but stocks are tested under all climates. 


Do you know that carrot loses color if the average grow- 
ing temperature is too low?; Aster yellows, a disease, will 
also spoil color uniformity. N. K. & Co. is working to im- 
prove both interior and exterior color as well as to develop 
vigorous strains of high yielding ability. Care- 

ful selection. of individual roots and compar- 

D ative tests of these selections on both upland 
Sint! and peat soils have resulted in a superior 
1934 N. K. & Co. strain of Red Cored Chantenay 
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and moré tipon the reactions which may 
be looked for as a result of President 
Truman’s formula, voiced this week, for 
taking care of increased wage demands 
by organized labor. While the President 
declared that “inflation” will not be 
countenanced, it is remembered that cur- 
rent market values on canned and other 
processed foods have been set on the 
basis of record production. Lessened out- 
put, with a consequent rise in the costs 
ratio, with this situation aggravated by 
new high labor costs, will inevitably 
force a measure of inflation in food 
prices, many in the trade believe, if con- 
tinued profitable operation is to be pos- 
sible. 


Marketwise, traders during the week 
were endeavoring to bring out additional 
offerings of fruit, fancy vegetables, and 
canned fish, but with an almost uniform 
lack of success. It is becoming quite 
apparent, in the opinion of many, that 
considerable canned foods will be car- 
ried over into 1946 by some packers, to 
take advantage of the lower tax base 
that will be effective in the coming year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Much to the surprise of 
many distributors, volume of canned 
foods sale at retail has held up excep- 
tionally well. Thus, the postwar lag in 
consumption which had been looked for 
is either a myth, or will be longer de- 
ferred. Regardless of the cause, how- 
ever, distributors are still seeking to 
strengthen their inventory position. It 
is expected by many that the Atlantic 
City conventions the first week in Febru- 
ary will be the scene of much trading, 
on both spots and futures, and buyers 
are hopeful that additional inventory re- 
placements will be possible at that time, 
as current stocks in sight in distributing 
channels will be well depleted by that 
time. 


TOMATOES—The supply situation in 
whole tomatoes remains tight, and buy- 
ers are not meeting with much success 
in endeavoring to get additional supplies 
out of the Tri-States. Reports from Up- 
State indicate that both tomatoes and 
tomato products are in short supply, 
with only limited allocations made by 
New York State packers from the 1945 
packs. Pro rata deliveries announced by 
most canners in the Midwest round out 
a disappointing season, and the trade is 
looking for continued limited supplies 
through the current marketing season. 
In some quarters, the beginning of an 
active resale market on both tomatoes 
and juice is looked for in the near future, 
with full service jobber mark-ups ex- 
pected to prevail. 


coRN—Reports dribbling in on final 
pack totals of individual canners indicate 
that many early-season expectations 
failed of fulfillment. New York State 
canners are adhering closely to alloca- 
tion schedules in distribution of the sea- 
son’s pack, and reports from the Mid- 
west indicate a general paucity of offer- 
ings, particularly on fancy quality. The 
situation in the South is about the same. 
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BEANS—Moderate inquiry for standard 
cut green beans is reported out of the 
Tri-States this week. New York can- 
ners report extremely short packs, and 
only limited allocations have been made. 
Reports from Midwest centers indicate 
virtually no whole beans being offered, 
with fancy cut beans, both green and 
wax, well sold up, and standards rapidly 
disappearing from offering lists. 


PEAS—Limited additional offerings of 
peas are making their appearance, re- 
flecting the elimination of set-aside per- 
centages, but most of the additional sup- 
plies offering locally have been standards 
or extra standards. Buyers are taking 
on additional quantities of these grades, 
but the real demand is for fancies. 


SPINACH—Heavy bookings of fall pack 
spinach are reported from California, 
and unless canners are favored with ex- 
ceptionally favorable weather conditions, 
short deliveries are in prospect. 


TUNA—-Reports from the Northwest 
indicate that albacore fishing has con- 
tinued unfavorable. Canners are with- 
holding shipments on earlier packs until 
the season is ended, so that they will 
know just how much they will have for 
trade allocation. ... Southern California 
canners are not offering tuna in any 
volume, and much concern is reported 
over some types of “deals” which report- 
edly are diverting supplies from normal 
distributing channels. 


OTHER FISH—Buyers are pressing can- 
ners for early shipments from the 1945 
pack, but no substantial supplies are 
looked for until the turn of the year. 
Recurrent car shortages are further com- 
plicating the situation, and arrivals here 
thus far, of both Columbia River and 
Alaska packs, have been extremely lim- 
ited, with stocks sharply prorated upon 
arrival. . . . Sardine demand is outrun- 
ning supplies by a wide margin, on both 
Maine and California packs, and even 
where stocks are reported available, 
regular marketing interests find it diffi- 
cult to secure confirmations. The suspi- 
cion is, therefore, that the war-born mar- 
keting devices which developed in some 
quarters of the canned fish trade are 
by no means a thing of the past, as yet. 


cITRUS—New pack citrus juices were 
offered in some volume during the week, 
and with removal of price ceilings re- 
ported due, distributors are in a quandry. 
At the moment, trades must be made on 
the basis of ceilings which carried over 
from last year’s pack. However, the 
ending of the subsidy program in Flor- 
ida, plus the removal of price ceilings, 
may conceivably lead to higher values. 
On the other hand, the tremendous pro- 
duction in sight this season may result 
in a break in the market. In such a 
situation, distributors must either gam- 
ble on their judgment, or mark time until 
the situation clarifies further—and most 
traders are favoring the latter alterna- 
tive. 
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OTHER FRUITS—Buying interest in Cali- 
fornia and Northwest fruits remains un- 
abated, but additional offerings from 
first hands are extremely few and far 
between. Many distributors have given 
up hope of making additional purchases 
at this time, and are relying upon their 
regular sources of supply to take care 
of them when anticipated additional al- 
locations are made after the turn of the 
year. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Optimism Rules Not Only for the Balance of 

This Year, But for ’46—Higher Prices Are 

Looked for—Believe Fruit Canners Will 

Hold Until After the Turn of the Year— 

Gives Chance for Holiday Items—Pickles 
Growing in Popularity 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, November 2, 1945 


BASIC OPTIMISM RADIATES THROUGH 
MARKET—A few weak spots may develop 
here and there in the next year, such as 
standard peas, tomato juice or citrus 
juices, but even the most notoriously 
bearish buyers along the murderer’s row 
on South Water Market agree that the 
1946 packs will not be so unwieldy as to 
force a real buyer’s market again. The 
tone throughout Chicagoland is one of 
basic optimism and food distribution 
ranks high in that scale. It is felt along 
LaSalle Street that large corporations 
are not adverse to the current wave of 
strikes as many are already in the 95% 
tax bracket. After the first of the year 
with elimination of excess profits tax it 
will be another matter. Similarly the 
inflation forces though somewhat con- 
trolled are fundamental and nobody in- 
cluding Chester Bowles can stop a rise 
in prices the next twelve months. Then, 
too, the food processing industry is very 
vulnerable to higher minimum hour rates 
as proposed in Washington. If 75c is 
to be the minimum it will be double in 
certain packing areas of what it was 
pre-war. So the feeling is growing that 
advances are a certainty on most prod- 
ucts, especially those of a scarce or semi- 
scare nature. 


Undoubtedly the present advance on 
butter and peanut butter is a start. If 
OPA does not legally permit some legiti- 
mate increase for higher wage rates 
then more and more ceilings will be dis- 
regarded. In the last month there has 
been more grumbling on ceilings than 
ever before as processors see themselves 
neatly squeezed. Also black market prices 
and deals are more rampant than ever. 
This is not true so much on canned foods, 
except tomatoes, as on candy, marsh- 
mallows, sweet pickles and syrups. It 
means the legitimate producer is pena- 
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WHAT OPPORTUNITIES ARE YOU 
PASSING UP? 


So many things are happening to the food picture, it is difficult for avy manufacturer 
to appraise them all and devise effective strategy. New ways of contacting the 
trade are being forged . . . new outlets are opening up ... mew products are mov- 
ing in fast. The war is won—but the battle of food sales is just beginning! 


Each new development presents a new challenge ... a new opportunity, 
There will be big profits for some businesses . . . as others move down the road to 
failure. The difference is in being able to respond with the “right” answers. Only the 
right answers pay dividends ... and right answers come from knowing guidance. 


WHAT THE BOB WHITE ORGANIZATION OFFERS 
THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


Now, at last, proper guidance in the form of an intelligent service exclusive to the 
food field is available .. . the Bob White Organization. It embraces many phases 
of the food business with emphasis on activities that make for better selling and 
increased profits. 


The need for such counsel . . . for experienced, objective thinking on market- 
ing problems confronting the food industry today . . . was never greater. 


That is why the Bob White Organization is set up to offer a complete service: 


e sales consultation =e news and publicity 
e special development planning =e merchandising plans 
e frozen foods _—_e business consolidation and finance 


For some food businesses we are in a position to render unusual service. 
We welcome the opportunity to discuss your problems. 


IMPORTANT—To acquaint you with 
our organization and to outline what 
we are in a position to do for you, a 
concise booklet is yours without charge 
or obligation. Send for a copy today. 


ORGANIZATION 


CONSULTANTS TO THE FOOD FIELD 


56 EAST WALTON PLACE @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS @ WHITEHALL 2116 
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lized by the “fly-by-nighter” and_ in- 
evitably the consumer pays more through 
the nose. A shopping trip to indepen- 
dent stores and delicatessens, especially 
in the apartment districts, will quickly 
convince one of that most pointedly. 


CANNED FRUIT DELIVERIES SLOW UP— 
There is a noticeable slow up on West 
Coast shipments past two weeks. At 
first jobbers could not understand it but 
now they know the answer—taves. It’s 
evident California and Northwest pack- 
ers are going to hold every possible case 
for late December and January ship- 
ment, all with January billing. Perhaps 
it’s just as well it’s working out this way 
since distributors’ sales efforts can be 
centered more on holiday items and spe- 
cialties with a swing back to canned 
fruit and vegetable staples at the turn 
of the year. As yet no pears have hit 
retail shelves except small quantities of 
one nationally advertised label. This is 
one fruit that wholesalers would like to 
see start moving in late December as 
there is a big warehouse and retail 
“hole” to be partially filled. Prune plums 
are another Chicagoland favorite con- 
spicuous by their absence. It seems 
brown rot, labor shortages and sundry 
other reasons will cut the expected pack 
measurably. Peaches are now in fair 
supply though light syrup merchandise 
predominates. Fruit cocktail ranks next 
followed by Apricots. Berries and Pine- 
apple seem just about non-existent or 
when they do show up it’s via under- 
counter sales. 

The trade is eagerly awaiting deliver- 
ies this season of grapefruit segments. 
Whatever is packed will only be a “drop 
in the bucket” as the four year absence 
has whetted consumer, retailer and 
wholesaler appetites to an all time high. 
Most Florida sellers are “tying in” seg- 
ments with Juice so this has a sobering 
effect all down the line. All in all the 
canned fruit picture looks rosy right 
through 1946 packs, and perhaps even 
through 1947, from the sales and distri- 
bution angles. 


PICKLES—Release of official statistics 
last week proved the “guessers” in the 
industry were right. The green stock 
intake topped 1944 slightly and fresh 
pack dills showed another’ almost 
astounding jump. Their popularity grows 
year by year as the consumer seems to 
prefer, at least in certain areas, this 
type which has less acidity. Genuine 
dills showed a marked decrease again 
and ceilings forced this action. There 
is a continued good demand for pickles, 
especially for quarts whole. Price means 
little and several eastern packers with 
“balloon” ceilings are reaping sweet 
profits. Until sugar eases sweet pickles 
will be a problem since the use of syrup, 
molasses and other extenders just doesn’t 
fit into the sweet pickle picture, 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Rains Ending Canning—Tomato Ton- 
nage Below 1944—Very Heavy Tomato De- 
mand From All Sections—Coast Demand 
Could Take the Whole Pack—Lighter Syrups 
on Canned Fruit Not Affecting Demand— 
Canners Stretching Out Shipments—Prune 
Pack Shortened—Peas Cleaning Up—Scram- 
ble for Olives—Salmon Held Up by Slow 
Inspection and Lack of Government Decision 
—AIll Sardine Districts Show Gains Over Last 
Year—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, November 2, 1945 


RAINY ENDING—The end of the canning 
season is apparently being hastened by 
another rain even more widespread than 
the one that made an appearance early 
in October. The latest storm came on 
the heels of a rain that lashed the Pacific 
Northwest and reached points where 
there had been no rainfall since last 
spring. Stormy weather affects not only 
late field crops, especially tomatoes, but 
also interferes with fishing operations. 


TOMATO CROP HALTED—The harvesting 
and canning of tomatoes is again being 
halted and prospects for making a record 
pack are not very promising. The storm 
earlier in the month did some damage, 
but was followed by ideal weather and 
the best week of the current season was 
had after the rain. Receipts of canning 
tomatoes for the week ended October 
20th were 152,451 tons, making a total 
of 669,214 tons for the season, against 
731,456 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. The peak week last year was the 
one of October 6th. It is estimated that 
receipts for the week ended October 27th 
were about 130,000 tons, so that deliv- 
eries would be only about 40,000 tons 
below those of last year. Receipts from 
now on will drop fast but it is conceiv- 
able that the canned pack will be fairly 
close to that of 1944. 


Owing to pack failures elsewhere there 
is an unprecedented demand for the Cali- 
fornia product, but so much business 
was booked early that very few orders 
are now being accepted. Tomato juice 
and puree are in the best supply, but 
even these are not being offered freely. 
As for peeled tomatoes, it would seem 
that the Coast demand would be able to 
care for all that has been packed. 


FRUITS—The fact that fruits were 
packed with a lighter syrup last season 
does not seem to affect the demand to the 
slightest extent. Buyers continue to 
comb this market for offerings however 
small, and reports from distributing cen- 
ters indicate that the retail demand is 
such that limited stocks are placed on 
shelves in an effort to make them last 
as long as possible. Canners, especially 
those featuring their own brands, are 
stretching out shipments and some dis- 
tributors who are asking for early de- 
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liveries will doubtless be highly pleased 
next spring when sorely needed canned 
foods make an appearance. 

Peaches are in the largest supply, 
since the output of this fruit is the larg- 
est of all, but more could be moved if 
available. Buyers are crying for more 
pears and pineapple seems in the gift 
class. 

The pack of fruit cocktail has been a 
large one and most of this has been sold. 
The demand for this item has been grow- 
ing at such a rate in recent years that it 
is difficult to estimate just how much 
could be sold if available. This is an 
item that makes a splendid appearance 
in glass, owing to the contrasting colors 
of the fruit used, and the use of glass is 
held by some to stimulate the demand 
for the product in tin, rather than other- 
wise. 

From the Pacific Northwest comes 
word that the pack of Italian prunes was 
held down by damage from brown rot 
and unfavorable conditions at harvest 
time, along with a heavy fresh market 
demand. 


PEAS—-Some peas have been offered in 
this market of late, but it is noted that 
these have run almost exclusively to 
standards, with the trade still having 
an appetite for fancy grade. Offers to 
buy these at less than ceiling prices have 
been declined, so business has_ been 
largely at a standstill. No one seems to 
doubt but that there will be a close 
cleanup of peas before the 1946 pack 
becomes available but there are those 
who feel that it is becoming a habit to 
pay ceilings for the lower grades. 


OLIVES—There promises to be a genu- 
ine scramble this season for canned ripe 
olives, with old stocks cleaned up closely 
and the olive crop the smallest in years. 
Harvesting and pickling is under way, 
with canners and oil pressers bidding up 
prices. Canners could quickly sell the 
entire pack but are planning to secure 
as wide a distribution as possible. 

Announcement has been made by State 
Director of Agriculture, A. A. Brock, 
that a marketing order for dates which 
would have established minimum grade 
and size specifications and made inspec- 
tion compulsory, will not become effec- 
tive. The required number of assents 
from producers and handlers was not 
secured. 


SALMON—Complaints are general of 
the slow shipment of canned salmon but 
buyers are advised that this is because 
of slow inspection and the disinclination 
of some canners to ship anything to the 
civilian trade until the Government has 
specified just which lots of the pack it 
wishes. It may be the end of the year 
before some canners begin shipping to 
regular distributors. The latest figures 
of Alaskan pack places the output at 
4,300,538 cases, but these figures are not 
final. The pack promises to be about a 
half a million cases less than that of 
last year. 
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Your Please 


FIRE PREVENTION PAYS 
GOOD DIVIDENDS 


Under the “Canners Exchange” plan of insurance -- Every fire prevented means 
a corresponding increase in the saving refunded to Policyholders. 


Many fires can be prevented during the fall and winter months ahead if you will 
take steps now to: 


CONTROL SMOKING. Establish an enforceable rule for smoking only in locations 
which you judge “safe” - by personal inspection. 


CHECK REGULARLY ON HEATING EQUIPMENT. Make a personal inspection of 
your heating equipment - now - before cold weather sets in. Assign a responsible 
person to supervise heating equipment regularly. | Make sure safe clearances are pro- 
vided around and under stoves, furances and every device utilizing open flames or high 
temperatures. Check flues and chimneys for rusting and cracks. 


. MAINTAIN “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING”. Clean up the plant, inside and out. Dispose 
of trash and litter - daily. If incinerators are used, these should be equipped with 
spark arresters and used at a safe distance from plant buildings. 


Cut weeds and grass within 20 feet of all buildings. This is a definite hazard at 
this time of year. 


INSPECT FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT. Extinguishers, fire hose, firedoors, 


automatic sprinkler equipment, etc. must be in operative condition to function properly in 
the event of fire. 


Designate a key employee to make periodic fire prevention inspections of your 
property - preferably once a week. 


Make certain your watchman and key employees know exactly how to: 
(1) Call the local fire department. 


(2) Fight the fire with the equipment at hand - close doors to communicating rooms, 
until the fire department arrives. This requires knowing the location of extin- 
guishers, fire hose, etc. and how to use them. 


In locations subject to low temperatures, make certain fire protection equipment is 
protected against freezing or is of a non-freeze type. 


Write for posters, bulletins, specifications, without obligation. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting 8. Warner, Incorporaied 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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SARDINES—The sardine pack in Cali- 
fornia is moving along nicely, with every 
district showing a gain over the showing 
made a year ago. To October 20 it had 
reached 1,768,456 cases. A goal of five 
million cases has been set, but there are 
few who feel this will be reached. Pacific 
mackerel is in short supply, the pack for 
the year up to the first of September 
having netted but 67,468 cases, against 
104,733 cases for a like period last year. 
Tuna is making a good showing, with 
2,354,590 cases during the first seven 
months of the year, against 1,955,690 for 
the first seven months of 1944. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Some More Shrimp Caught and Canned— 

Season’s Pack Far Behind—South Atlantic 

Results—Oyster Take Continues Light— 

Hearing on Raw Oyster Standards—Gu!f 
Coast Should Have a Hearing 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., November 2, 1945 


SHRIMP—While there were 1,479 less 
barrels of shrimp produced last week 
than the previous week, yet the can- 
neries received 202 more barrels of 
shrimp which enabled the canneries to 
turn out a few more cases of shrimp. 

Louisiana produced 7,606 barrels of 
shrimp last week of which amount 992 
barrels went to the canneries. 

Alabama produced 798 barrels of 
shrimp, including 186 barrels that went 
to the canneries. 

Biloxi, Mississippi, produced 2,855 bar- 
rels of shrimp and the canneries received 
452 barrels from that amount. 


Galveston, Texas, produced 622 barrels 
of shrimp last week. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas and Georgia oper- 


ating under the Seafood Inspection Ser-® 


vice of the U. S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration reported having packed 6,846 
standard cases of shrimp during the 
week ending October 20, 1945. This 


brought up the pack for the season to 
77,692 cases, as against 274,892 cases 
canned during the same period last sea- 
son (1944) and 297,828 cases during the 
same period the previous season (1943). 

Shrimp production in the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf Area), 
121,100 pounds; Fernandina, 80,200 
pounds; Mayport, 41,500 pounds; and 
St. Augustine, 107,600 pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 47,500 pounds; 
Darien and Valona, 47,500 pounds; St. 
Marys, 17,500 pounds; and Thunderbolt, 
44,500 pounds. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Beaufort, 29,000 
pounds; and Georgetown, 24,400 pounds. 

NORTH CAROLINA — Beaufort, 19,700 
pounds; Moorehead City, 47,000 pounds; 
and Southport, 39,200 pounds. 


OYSTERS—There was a slight drop in 
production of oysters last week over the 
previous week, as 4,141 barrels were pro- 
duced against 4,238 barrels the previous 
week. 

Louisiana produced 3,812 barrels last 
week and Alabama, 329 barrels. No oy- 
sters are being canned yet. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs continues on the decline as outside 
of Louisiana, very few, if any are being 
produced in any other area of this sec- 
tion. Louisiana produced 132,980 pounds 
of hard crabs last week and 197,565 
pounds the previous. 


“CONTINUED HEARING, RAW OYSTER 
STANDARDS”’—The following is taken 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the U. S. Department of the Interior: 

“Notice was given on October 19, that 
the Administrator of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency will continue the public hear- 
ing on proposals to fix and establish 
reasonable definitions and standards of 
identity for raw shucked oysters on 
November 27, in Seattle, Washington, 
and on January 15, 1946, in Washington, 

The evidence which was received in 
this matter at Washington, D. C., on 


July 17, July 18 and August 14, 1945, 
together with the evidence to be received 
hereafter, pursuant to this notice, will 
constitute the evidence of record at the 
hearing on which the order of the Ad- 
ministrator will be based.” 


GIVE THE GULF COAST A CHANCE—F rom 
the above, it will be seen that these raw 
oyster standard discussion meetings have 
been and will be held in the East and 
the West and none in the South, which 
might indicate that the Gulf Coast has 
not received recognition by any meetings 
being scheduled here, notwithstanding 
that the oyster industry in the Gulf 
Coast compares favorably with that of 
the other two sections. 

Under the circumstances, it is only 
fair that we should be given the oppor- 
tunity to have the subject discussed in 
one of our home.towns, where we could 
have a better representation of our in- 
terest than we would have if a small 
group of us travelled hundreds of miles 
to the East or West, only to find when 
we reached the meeting that we were 
outnumbered twenty or fifty to one and 
hence very little chance to be heard in 
the discussion, no matter how fair the 
chairman of the meeting would want 
to be. 


TO DIRECT CANNER SALES 


R. C. Bentley, president of The Sun 
Dine Co., operating canneries in Florida, 
Texas, and South Carolina, announced 
this week that his son, Capt. Talmadge 
C. Bentley has been named sales man- 
ager for the company, marking his re- 
turn to civilian life after four years with 
the Army Air Forces. 


NAME CHANGE 


Effective as of Oct. 25, Horn Broker- 
age Co., Dallas food brokers, have 
changed their firm name to W. R. Horn 
Company. The company’s address re- 
mains the same and there is no change 
in ownership. 

The company has added George E. 
Kirby and David W. Mackey to _ its 
organization. 


CORRUGATED 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Styled 


Attract Attention 
R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


S 
SELL 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 
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EQUIPMENT 


Comoran w Westminster, 11d. 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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HULLING 


EQUIPMENT 


The teachings of sixty years’ 
experience in the design and 
manufacture of machines are 
offered inour equipment. All 
machines are manufactured 
under a rigid system of jigs and 
templates. Materials that enter 
into the manufacture are care- 
fully selected for durable and 


efficient service. 


WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


KEWAUNEE 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924: 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Outworn, obsolete canning equipment cannot 
keep up with today’s demand for the better quality 
foods needed for higher nutritional standards. 
FMC Engineers will gladly cooperate with you 
in planning a modernization program that will 
help you step up capacity as well as quality. 


FILLERS FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


FMC HAND PACK FIL- 
LER, with automatic filling 
hopper, rotary brushing at- 
tachment, packer - briner, 
and vibrating can track 
for a full weight pack. For 
filling sliced, diced and 
mixed vegetables, sliced 
fruit, olives and many 
other specialty products. 


my Sprague-Sells Division - 


FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with inexpensive 
juicing attachment which will substantially in- 
crease your profit. Improves appearance and 
quality by pre-juicing can automatically. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Hoopeston, Illinois 


A PLANT PROGRAM 
| 4. 
: 
| 
| 
C-102 
\ \ 
| INE CO 
4 
| WISCONSIN 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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NUTRITIOUS FRUITS SOUGHT 
(Continued from page 8) 


plums, and 96 of grapes were placed be- 
fore the fruit testers for appraisal and 
comparison. Outstanding among the 
peaches were seedlings from the New 
Jersey Experiment Station now under 
test at Geneva. 


Among the 96 grape seedlings were 24 
seedless types developed in cooperation 
with the New York Botanic Garden. 
While most of these seedlings lack suf- 
ficient hardiness to withstand New York 
winters, progress is being made in de- 
veloping hardier strains. In the Sta- 
tion’s grape breeding work special stress 
is being put on the development of table 
grapes with the high quality of the 
European or California type. Attention 
is also being directed toward the develop- 
ment of improved wine grapes. 


SPEED OF FREEZING VEGE- 
TABLES STUDIED 


Found to Have Little Effect on Color or 
Quality of Frozen Peas and Snap Beans 


The speed of freezing fruits and vege- 
tables, long a controversial topic among 
food processors, appears to have little 
importance, at least so far as its effect 


on the color and quality of peas and snap 
beans is concerned. 


This conclusion has been reached by 
food chemists at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva and the 
School of Nutrition at Ithaca, where 
studies on different rates of freezing 
various fruits and vegetables are in 
progress. In tests on peas and snap 
beans nearly instantaneous freezing was 
achieved by means of immersing the 
vegetables in liquid air. Intermediate 
rates of freezing were also tested by 
varying the temperature of the cold room 
in which the freezing was done. 

Vitamin determinations made on the 
frozen peas and beans both before and 
after cooking showed little differences 
for the different rates of freezing. Also, 
several experienced food judges were un- 
able to detect differences in taste and 
color among lots frozen at different 
rates. Photomicrographs of the frozen 
samples showed progressively larger ice 
erystals as the speed of freezing de- 
creased, but pictures taken of the thawed 
samples showed no differences. 


In the opinion of the investigators, the 
quick freezing practiced by commercial 
processors is not necessary for high 
quality in the frozen product, although 
it may be desirable from the standpoint 
of production. 


Engineered to today’s processes, this modern steel 
belting can be used in all of the newest methods of 
Steam, acids 
and extreme temperatures do not harm it. Steel mesh feature allows circu- 
lation of air and liquids around products in process; also facilitates cleaning 
and sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. La Porte belting will not stretch, 
Its rugged construction‘assures long, economical ser- 


canning, dehydrating and freezing. 


weave, creep nor jump. 


vice and low maintenance costs. No special dressing or belt lacers, needed -to 
keep it at peak efficiency. 


Ask your supplier today. Available in any length and practically any width. 


ORTE 


CONVEYING 


BETTER GERMICIDES 
DEVELOPED 


Hold Promise for Improved Sanitation in 
Food Processing Plants—Low 
Concentrations Possible 


New germicides tried out in the bac- 
teriological laboratories at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva 
have resulted in the complete destruction 
of bacterial life within five minutes after 
exposure of the organisms to concentra- 
tions as low as one part of the germicide 
in 20,000 parts of water. 

The new materials are known as “qua- 
ternary ammonium compounds.” While 
not yet generally available, all data so 


’ far collected by the Experiment Station 


food bacteriologists show a definite fu- 
ture for their use in sterilizing proce- 
dures in food processing plants. At pres- 
ent some 15 different materials are being 
tested at various concentrations against 
30 to 40 species of bacteria, including 
types known to be of importance as 


causes of spoilage and contamination in 


food industries. 

“Studies in food plants have shown 
that applications of proper cleaning and 
sterilizing treatments result in a marked 
decrease in the numbers of bacteria in 
various types of food handling equip- 
ment,” say the Station scientists. ‘“Ex- 
posure of these bacteria to consecutive 
heat treatments shows that many of the 
organisms have the ability to develop 
marked increases in their resistance to 
heat. Repeated transfers of the orga- 
nisms through increasing amounts of 
chlorine, however, failed to show any 
such increase in resistance to the germi- 
cide.” 

In testing out the new germicides, 
progress was hindered by lack of a rapid 
but accurate and simple field method for 
determining the strength of the gerini- 
cide solution. A suitable field procedure 
has now been developed which employs 
an organic dye solution. The addition of 
this solution to the solution of the germi- 
cide results in a color reaction by means 
of which the concentration of the germi- 
cide may be determined, at least approxi- 
mately. 


WFO 73 TERMINATED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
October 31 terminated War Food Order 
73 which provided a priority basis by 
which schools under contract to feed mili- 
tary personnel, and Marine hospitals and 
Maritime academies obtained their food 
requirements. The order provided that 
purchases of set-aside and _ restricted 
(quota exempt) foods by these three 
groups could be made directly from per- 
sons required to set-aside the food, or 
indirectly through jobbers, wholesalers, 
or intermediate distributors. It was 
terminated, the USDA explained, inas- 
much as many set-aside orders have been 
either discontinued or suspended, and in 


view of the fact that food supplies for- 
merly restricted may now be obtained 
without priority assistance. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124. LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 


CORN FILLER 


Ilas TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed, 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETs, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


lrial Ground Proving 
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FOR CASH 
4 USED or REBUILT 


PEA VINERS 


Immediate Delivery if Possible 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Lombard and Concord Streets 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


THE WET WASHER operates on the principle of hy- 


draulic separation by floatation and hydraulic con- to meet your trade requirements. 
veying. Highly efficient for whole grain corn, peas, 


and other grandular substances where the good food Jj 


sinks and the refuse floats off the top. By agitation 

each grain is separated and thoroughly washed in 2 

- Under normal conditions this machine requires 

no operator after it has been started. Write for ad- Pl E DMONT LABEL COM PANY 

ditional information about this remarkable machine. ee INCORPORATED © : 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 
NGRS LITHOGRARME RS a 


Apittin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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DESIGNS 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry.or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $600.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 


Seale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- - 


form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT—Horix-Haller 14 and 18 spout 
Fillers for juices; Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler; Liquid 
O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labelers; Ermold, World 
Improved, Liquid National and 2 Oslund Semi-Automatic Label- 
ers; Kiefer Rotary and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; Bottle 
Washers all capacities 12 bpm up; 8 used Copper Stainless Steel 
Jacketed Kettles; 5 Stainless Steel and Glass Lined Tanks up 
to 300 gallon capacity. All this can be inspected and shipped 
in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—2 guaranteed 100 gallon 
Stainless Steel Kettles with stainless outer jacket, two-thirds 
jacketed tested to 90 pound working pressure, complete with 
stand, bronze quick-opening gate valve and approved safety 
valve. Can be shipped at once. Adv. 4583, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Tomato Washer; six (6) Crates. Also have Steam 
Hoist for sale. Make offer. E. L. Crowl, Westminster, Md. 


WANTED—We are in need of a complete line of Corn Ma- 
chinery; also some Pea equipment. What have you to offer? 
Adv. 4590, The Canning Trade. e 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Juices: Montmorency Cherry Juice, Red Cur- 
rant Juice, Red Raspberry Juice, Elderberry Juice. Frozen 
Elderberries, Peaches, Apricots, and Apples. Strawberry Puree 
for distillers’ use, and Blackberries packed in SO2. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—Pepper Hulls in brine, both red and green, 
straight pack. Also Lima Beans in brine, or frozen. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—About 30,000 new 5-gallon, John Strange 
Liquid-Tight, Fiberboard Pails, together with Cellophane Bag 
Liner, Covers and Closing Machine. Can be used for freezing 
fruits or vegetables, also for dry storage. Hold 45 lbs. fruit. 
Stored in Los Angeles County. Adv. 4585, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of plant located in Tennessee. Must have 
experience in supervising all phases of canned food production, 
including personnel supervision. Experience in canning toma- 
toes, tomato products, beans, field peas, turnip greens, spinach, 
potatoes, and preserves essential. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Adv. 4578, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of several canning plants in Mexico. Must know all phases of 
canned food production. Require man with experience in the 
canning of fruits, vegetables and specialties. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. When replying please give complete 
resume of your experience, your age and references. Adv. 4582, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—375 Feet Conveyor, 15” wide with stands, 
curves; priced to sell. Adv. 4584, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—20 boxes of Labeler parts, to be sold in one lot; 
1 Pre-Heater; 1 No. 2 Caser; 2 No. 5 Pea Recleaners, low price. 
All kinds of parts for canning machinery. Keep our name on 
file. Also want Caser parts. L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Worthington 9 x 10 Triplex Pump designed 
originally for a maximum pressure of 100 lbs. with capacity 
355 GPM. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Aggressive responsible man for Manager of 
large Pacific Coast frozen food canning plant. Exceptional 
opportunity, exceptional salary. Adv. 4586, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canned Foods Field Buyer for Eastern Terri- 
tory. Should be acquainted with canners in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Tri-State areas. Statement of references and 
other particulars will be kept confidential. Adv. 4588, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Fieldman for year around position 
with a reliable Western pea canner. Must be capable of 
handling contracting, grower problems, planning and directing 
growing and harvest operations. Excellent opportunity in a 
growing concern. Adv. 4589, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 40 place Peeling Table for tomatoes, Food 
Machinery type, completely rebuilt, only used short time this 
season. D. Thompson Swing, Price, Md. 
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WANTED—Plant Manager to take complete charge produc- 
tion end of Maraschino Cherry Plant. State age and experience. 
Adv. 4591, The Canning Trade. 
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All the Seed-Free 
Juice You Need 


Usable portions of trimmed tomatoes 
and other stock unsuitable for can- 
ning yields a plentiful supply of juice 
for brining Fancy Tomatoes—with 
the Langsenkamp Midget Utility. 


is @ So small, as its name indicates, that it poses no installation problem, the 
3 Langsenkamp Midget Utility will produce all the juice a packer of fancy tomatoes 
requires—fine juice, free of seed and free of all other objectionable material. 


SUGGESTION: 
Clip this ad. and file for 
further reference under 
“Needed Production Im- 
provements.” 


It also salvages juice from peeling tables. Many 
packers now enjoy its advantages, installing a small 


juice heating unit in connection to increase efficiency 
of exhaust. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
‘ Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE BETTER CATCH 


An Idaho man was fishing in Lake Crescent, recently. He 
caught a big northern pike—the biggest he had ever landed in 
his busy life. He was elated with joy and telegraphed his wife: 
“T’ve got one: weighs seven pounds and it is a beauty.” 

The following was the answer he got: “So have I; weighs ten 
pounds. Not a beauty—looks like you. Come home.” 


EARS FOR MUSIC 

“My dear, isn’t that the ‘Sextette from Lucia’ the orchestra 
is playing?” 

“No, I think it is a selection from ‘Rigoletto.’ ” 

“T am positive it is the ‘Sextette from Lucia.’ ” 

Thereupon Mrs. Schmoltz goes to the orchestra stand and 
reads the placard posted in the space where the names of the 
selections usually are placed. She returned to her partner. 

“My dear, we are both wrong. It’s the ‘Refrain from 
Smoking.’ ” 


HEADS OR TAILS 


1st Stude: “What shall we do tonight?” 

2nd Stude: “One of three things, go to the concert, go to the 
dance or stay at home and study.” 

1st Stude (spinning coin): “If it turns up heads we go to 
the concert, tails we go to the dance, and if it stands on its 
edge, we stay home and study.” 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE 


In a certain suburb there is a cottage the door of which must 
be raised a little to be opened, and for this purpose a hatchet 
is generally used. One night a knock came at the door and a 
youngster was sent to see who was there. 

“Who is it?” inquired the boy. 

“Tt’s me,” said a voice outside. 

The youngster, recognizing the voice, shouted back: “It’s Mrs. 
Murphy; get the hatchet.” 

Mrs. Murphy didn’t wait. 


FAIR PLAY 


Two motorists, having almost ruined their tempers—and their 
tires—in a vain attempt to find a hotel with a vacant bed, were 
at last forced to make the best of. a small inn. Even then they 
had to share a bed, which was—and on this the landlord laid 
great stress—a feather-bed. 

They turned in, and one of the pair was soon fast asleep. 
The other was not. He could not manage to dodge the lumps, 
and heard hour after hour strike on the church clock until three. 
Then he violently shook his snoring friend. 

“What’s the matter?” growled the sleeper. “It can’t be time 
to get up yet!” 

“No, it isn’t,” retorted his friend, continuing to shake him, 
“but it’s my turn to sleep on the feather!” 


A WISE BIRD 

An old lady kept a parrot which was always swearing. She 
could put up with this till Saturday, but on Sunday she kept a 
cover over the cage, removing it on Monday morning. This 
prevented the parrot from swearing on Sunday. 

One Monday afternoon she saw her minister coming toward 
the house, so she again placed the cover over the cage. As the 
reverend gentleman was about to step into the parlor the parrot 
remarked: 

“This has been a damn short week.” 


Customer: “I’d like to see something nice in dainty lingerie.” 
Absent-Minded Floorwalker: “Who wouldn’t?” 
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May We Take Your Order for 
SEEDS 
‘ High germination 
High quality 
@ True strains 
p. WOODRUFF & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
ORANGE CONN. 
SEED 
; 
LANGSE 
| LANGSENKAMP EQUIPME 
AMP EQUIPMENT 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN AD)USTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcraton, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Onio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. “a La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore; Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
! Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooneston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., * psburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
a Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Etuter. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. | 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. ¥ 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PHSTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. $ 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. / 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. f 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City, 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer"’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SIMPSON 


November 5, 1945 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K- 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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errare: 


And That includes both Dill and Pickling. 


Woodruff has them all, nurtured carefully 
for complete satisfaction: 


Boston Pickling 
Chicago Pickling 


National Pickling 


West India Gherkin, and the rest. 


OOORUFE SONS INC. 
MILFORD, CONN. 


ALSOAT: ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO TOLEDO 
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